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Ma donna Lilies 


The Madonna, or Lilium Can- 
didum, is known the world over 
for its snow-white flowers, 
golden anthers, and delightful 
fragrance—symbol of innocence 
and purity. 

50¢ each $2.50 for6 $4.50 a doz. 








Ower 


26 Parkside Avenue * Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 





Madonna Lilies 
and 


lris Kaempferi 


One of the most beautiful sights in our 
fields at FLOWERFIELD this year was 
Madonna Lilies and Iris Kaempferi bloom- 
ing together. We want you to try Flower- 
field’s Blue Giant Iris Kaempferi with 
the Madonna Lily and see for yourself the 
rare beauty of this exquisite combination. 


Blue Giant 


This combination, the stately Madonna Lily and Blue 
Giant Iris Kaempferi, is one you will look forward to 
annually in your garden. Perfectly hardy, they require 
little care and bloom gorgeously in late June. Plant 
them now or in the early Autumn, and enjoy their 


beauty next year. 


Reserve now, your copy of FLOW ERFIELD’S Autumn Cata- 


logue with complete listings 
of Iris, Tulips, Lilies and other 
flowering bulbs and plants. 
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Will Grow Anywhere 





= Common Lilacs Grow! 


BRAND’S French Lilacs are grown 

on their own roots and are there- 
fore hardy, easy to grow and true to 
type. Selections of some of the finest 
varieties can be obtained at moderate 
prices. Our top-notch collection includes 
Olivier de Serres, Victor Lemoine, Paul 


for our FREE 
Colored Catalog. 


Thirion, Miss Ellen Willmott, Reaumur, Katharine Have- 
meyer, Edith Cavell, Pres. Lincoln, Henri Martin, Lucie 
Baltet, Monge and Leon Gambetta, all vigorous 3-ft. plants of 


varied colors: $5.00 each, or 6 for $25.00. 


Another fine collection lists Hippolyte Maringer, Henri Martin, Katharine Havemeyer, 
Jan Van Tol, Leon Gambetta, Paul Thirion, Reaumur, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Stadt- 





BRAND’S CHOICE PEONIES are 
the pick of the market and include 
many fine single types. 

GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, 
all varieties, including the famous 
Wunderkind and Cheerio. 


gartner Rothpletz, Thunberg, Decaisne, Olivier 
de Serres. These are 18 to 24-in. and cover the 
color range; 3 for $9.00, 6 for $17.50, or all 12 
for $80.00. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 




















Gaining Control of Crabgrass 


RABGRASS is an annual weed which 

thrives in open patches in weak lawns. 
It does not grow in shade and while in the 
young seedling stage is seldom able to com- 
pete with vigorous turf grasses. 

The best way to control crabgrass is, 
therefore, not to let it get started. Turf 
which is fed in Spring and is watered 
amply during dry periods leaves the weed 
little opportunity for development. Cut- 
ting the lawn high enough to cause com- 
plete soil shading will kill out any crab- 
grass seedlings at the time of germination. 
Another precaution is never to topdress 
the lawn with loam taken from nearby 
fields. Such loam is almost certain to be a 
carrier of seeds of this and other weeds. 

With its relatively wide leaves, crab- 
grass—along with other weeds—is some- 
times killed out early in the Summer by 
spraying with selective weed killers. With 
their narrower leaves, the perennial turf 
grasses usually come through such treat- 
ment with only superficial injury. Another 
somewhat similar method is to singe the 
young crabgrass seedlings with a blowtorch 
in early Summer. 

At this season when crabgrass is begin- 
ning to spread its stems and flower, hand 
pulling has value. Also raking and cutting 
from several directions may prevent fresh 
seeds from being dropped, provided, of 
course, the clippings are not permitted to 
fall on the turf. 

As crabgrass is removed, care should be 
taken to stimulate the remaining turf 
grasses. Bare patches should be seeded and 
the new seedlings nursed along. If healthy 
turf is built up to a point where it will 
winter well, a long start will be taken 
towards solving next year’s crabgrass 
problem. 

Where timely feeding, watering and re- 
seeding are not possible, removal of crab- 
grass may be doubtful practice. Merely 
pulling the weed and doing nothing more 
will probably contribute little towards 
lawn improvement. 


Why Climbing Roses Died 
HERE have been many inquiries the 
past Spring as to why climbing roses 

were killed back badly in a Winter that 

was not particularly severe. The explana- 
tion undoubtedly is the fact that during 

January, February and March and even 

April of this year we had an unusual 

number of strong, drying winds. These 

winds dried out the stems and canes, which 
shriveled up and died. The effect of such 
winds is not commonly appreciated. To 
protect climbing roses against them, ever- 
green boughs or any protection that will 
break and minimize the force of these 
winds will aid in preserving the canes. 

Laying the canes on the ground with only 

slight covering will also reduce the effect 

of the winds. These winds are particu- 
larly bad if the period in which they occur 
is sunny and clear. 

—George A. Sweetser. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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NOTICE 


ECAUSE of conditions caused by the war, the August | 

and August 15 issues of Horticulture are being combined. 
Beginning with September, however, the usual plan of publish- 
ing two issues a month will be resumed. Horticulture will con- 
tinue to be a twice-a-month magazine—the only publication in 
the field which is in a position to present horticultural informa- 
tion when it is fresh and new. 


READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


i 
—— 


























How can I get rid of the chickweed which is ruining my lawn? 

It can be checked severely and often exterminated completely 
by one of the special weedkillers on the market (not the kind 
that kill all plant life). The grass is also burned somewhat but 
comes back greener and better than ever in a few days. If the 
infestation is serious, sow new grass seed in the bare spots in 


early Fall. 
bie a 


When a fertilizer such as 6-8-6 is added to a compost pile, how 
much should be used? 

It usually is used at the rate of about 100 pounds to a pile 
measuring 5 by 4 by 4 feet (80 cubic feet) and mixed in thor- 
oughly. Many times it is also advisable to add about 25 pounds 
of ground limestone, which may be added separately or mixed 
with the fertilizer before application. 


* * * * 


I have a vigorous young yellow-wood tree that I grew from seed 
but it has never bloomed. What is wrong with it? 

If you have grown it from seed, it is very likely that it is not 
yet old enough to bloom. Give it a few more years before be- 
ginning to worry about it. 

* * * & 


I have had a large delphinium plant which has been undisturbed 
for 15 years but now the flowers are getting poor. Should I take it 
up and divide it? If so, when? 

Such old plants are not common. Asa rule, the life of modern 
delphiniums is much less than that. You can either start new 
plants from choice seeds or, if you wish, you can divide the plant 
early in the Spring, saving only the more vigorous outside por- 
tions of the plant which should then be set in new soil. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1941-42 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’”” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1941 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1942 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by October 1, 
1942. Please note that the closing date has been made one 
month later than in past years. This change is made at the 


request of interested garden clubs. 
























Grow §& 
MOSAIC-FREE™ 
LILIES 





Certified, mosaic-free bulbs grown from seed and 
free from the insidious mosaic so widely prevalent 
in present-day stocks. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


SASS Finest of all 


PINK 50c ea., $5 doz. HARDY Li Li ES 


Send Now for 1942 Autumn Supplement 


HORSFORD’S NURSERIES 


(Box H) CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 








SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS 


Ornithogalum Nutans SUNSET IMPERATOR sp. Sweme Cantus 


30 sures 91.00 12 Sttss $1.00 50 sures $1.00 5 sures $1.00 


This fine new and Sometimes called the The most popular Each bulb bears many 
upueeae bulb Seam “Garden Orchid”. Sun- — Iris. Beautiful, unusually beautiful 
elegant spikes o . large rich dark blue rosy-carmine flowers. 
beautiful frosty, sil- 0 we qo bere flowers borne on 27- Easy to grow, good for 
very-grey flowers ‘@Veneer, ng inch stems. Blooms in cutting. Very hardy. 
shaded pale sea-green. June and early July. May. Excellent cut Make interesting 
Thrivesindenseshade Hardy; a good cut flowers. Hardy and for the sick, as bulbs 
or open border. Hardy. flower; height strong grower. will bloom without 
Valuable for cutting. ,. Popular. soil or water. 


DAFFODILS 


on 24-inch stems. They 
last long in the garden 
and as cut flowers. 
Vigorous growers. 
Send for BULB CATALOG 











10 Fine Bubs $1.00 


Grand monarch of all 
Daffodils; rich golden 
yellow; large flowers 

















' WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME " 


THIS ALL-PURPOSE 
SPRAY HAS BEEN 
FAMOUS FOR 40 YEARS 


Protects Flowers, 
Ornamental Shrubs 
and Evergreens 


Practically every common garden insect 
can be controlled with this safe yet 
doubly potent spray that kills by both 
contact and gassing. Wilson's “O.K." is 
remarkably high in effectiveness, yet it 
will not discolor or harm the most 
delicate foliage or blooms. Only the 
finest quality, scientifically tested mate- 
rials are used in the Wilson formula. 
You can count on O.K. Plant Spray for 
easy handling, economy and positive 
protection. 
Write Dept. E. for Literature 








« Gndrewllileon, « 


SPRINGFIELO NEW JERSEY 


Scot. 


CREEPING BENT 
Makes a Carpet 
of Turf in 6 Weeks 


Creeping Bent is the most beau- 
tiful of all lawn grasses . . . and 
may be seeded or planted veg- 
etatively with stol- 
ons. Planted this 
fall, it will sur- 
pass your great- 
est expecta- 
tions for lawn 


beauty. 






















217 Main Street, Marysville, ‘Ohio, for 
FREE illustrated booklet ‘Bent Lawns.” 








LANTING around the barracks and 

hospitals at the various army camps 
throughout the country has been a major 
project on the part of the Garden Club of 
America and the work carried on has been 
on a much larger scale than most persons 
realize. The July issue of the Bulletin of 
the Garden Club of America contains a 
condensed review of this work which is 
very enlightening. It is learned from the 
report of Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., 
representing the Northern New England 
Zone that the planting at Fort Devens and 
at Fort Edwards has been finished. The 
soldiers and nurses are reported pleased at 
the changed appearance. The border 
around the Service Club is planted, also 
around the psychopathic ward. 

Miss Mabel Choate, chairman of the 
Southern New England Zone, reports that 
she has made arrangements for planting 
about five U.S.O. buildings. 

Central Eastern Zone: Mrs. James 
Auchincloss reports that the Rumson Gar- 
den Club in New Jersey has sent flowers 
weekly to the Red Cross Recreation Center 
at Fort Monmouth. Plans are being made 
to plant the chapel and the Young Men's 
Christian Association building at Fort 
Hancock. 

Northeastern Zone: Mrs. Montgomery 
Hare reports that at Upton the planting 
around the Red Cross building is com- 
pleted. That building includes the direc- 
tor’s headquarters and the recreation rooms 
under one roof. The planting at the Sol- 
diers and Sailors Club, New York City, is 
progressing, also the planting and window 
boxes at Fort Jay and Governers’ Island. 
Mrs. Thorne reports that she had given 
two trucks of trees and other material from 
her place for Camp Upton. For these the 
army sent the trucks. 

Southeastern Zone: Mrs. George Sloane 
reports that the planting of the camps in 
her zone has now been completed at Fort 
Lee, Fort Belvoir and at Haines Point. 

Central Zone: Mrs. Frederick H. Rike 
reports that the Garden Club of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has sent the Darnell Hospital at 
Danville, Ky., seeds for annuals for this 
year, bought 50 potted roses to be planted, 
and plans to plant a cutting garden later 
on, and a perennial border in the Fall. 

Central Western Zone: The planting is 
being carried out in the various camps in 
this zone and the planting at the Red Cross 
Recreation House at Fort Sheridan is prac- 
tically completed. 





Planting the Army Camps 









Southern Zone: Mrs. Albert E. Thorn- 
ton reports that the planting of the camps, 
which are numerous in the Southern zone, 
is constantly being added to and the work 
is going forward. 

Pacific Zone: Miss Florence A. Wil- 
liams, reports that she had a letter from 
the Anchorage Women’s Club in Alaska 
saying that they will do all they can to 
plant the grounds at the camps and An 
chorage. The planting at the various camps 
in the Pacific zone has now been com- 
pleted. 

Mrs. W. Parmer Fuller, Jr., planting 
chairman for the Pacific zone, reports that 
the lawn is seeded at Section 1 House, Fort 
Lewis, and a beautiful rhododendron 
hedge sent by the Seattle Garden Club has 
been planted. 

Members-at-Large: Mrs. Walter Doug- 
las reports that she has completed the 
planting of all the camps in Arizona, with 
the exception of one, which may be fin- 
ished in the Fall. 

The report is signed by Mrs. Robert H. 
Fife, chairman of the Emergency War Re- 
lief Committee. 


Herbert Medal Award 


HE William Herbert medal, highest 

award of the American Amaryllis So- 
ciety, has been awarded for 1942 to Dr. 
Abilio Fernandes of Coimbra University, 
Portugal, for his researches on the karyo- 
cytology and taxonomy of the genus Nar- 
cissus. Dr. Fernandes’ best known contri- 
bution has been the production of a new 
and improved classification of the species 
of narcissi. He has published more than 20 
papers in this field. An autobiography of 
Dr. Fernandes and a summary of his work 
will appear in the 1942 Herbertia, the 
yearbook of the American Amaryllis 
Society. This adds to the list of distin- 
guished men receiving this award. 


Silver in Plant Sprays 


ITH copper a scarce metal, plant 

pathologists of Cornell University 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are experimenting with silver sprays 
to replace the familiar Bordeaux mixture, 
that calls for copper. Further tests of silver 
sprays as fungicides are being made to see 
if they can replace part of the Bordeaux 
mixture that will be needed to protect food 
production. 











USE DOG-O-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 
It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful, Ready 
to use 24 owder in handy shaker can. 
SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest” 


P. W. RHOADES 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


P, O. Box 120 





ACONITUM FISCHERI 


Aconitum fischeri, the Azure Monkshood, is considered the most useful and the 
hardiest of the Aconites. A dwarf grower usually about 2 ft. in height with short spikes 
of large, clear blue flowers in September and October and bright glossy foliage. It 
flourishes in the sun but will succeed in shady spots. 


We have an excellent stock of this desirable perennial and we suggest your ordering 
now for September shipment. 40c each, $4.00 per dozen. 





BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 
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A FINAL sowing of beets may be made during the early part of the 
month. 


LIFT early potatoes as soon as the vines are ripe. Spread thinly in a dry 
place until used. 

FRUITS may now be permitted to form on young plantings of ever- 
bearing strawberries. 


WHEN pruning raspberries and blackberries be careful not to injure the 
young canes which are left to fruit next year. 


WHEN dividing herbaceous perennials rid the plants of old woody 
centers or stems. Plant back only young, vigorous growth. 


MAKE sure that Winter herbs are dry before packaging them. A good 
method of testing for dryness is to hold samples to the cheek. 


IF NOT picked promptly cucumbers will soon grow too large. When 
picking, try not to miss any fruits which may be hidden by the foliage. 


DIVIDE and replant bearded irises now that their rhizomes are fully 
developed. Eliminate all diseased or insect-infested portions in the 
process. 

LIFTING strawy mulch with a fork and then letting it settle back in 
place will smother occasional weeds which have started to grow up 
through the mulch. { 


KEEP dahlias growing vigorously by ample watering during dry periods. 
Deep cultivation should be stopped now that the root systems have 
spread through the soil. 


YOUNG evergreens can be moved satisfactorily towards the end of the 
month. Best results will follow if copious watering is given before 
as well as after transplanting. 


THE newly hatched or migrating larvz of the European corn borer may 
be controlled by four successive dustings with dual-fixed nicotine dust 
applied at five-day intervals. 


REMOVE the flower heads from garden phloxes as soon as blooming 
ceases thus preventing the scattering of seeds which will grow up to 
crowd their parents in subsequent seasons. 


DIVIDE and transplant oriental poppies during their Summer dormant 
period. Set the roots on a slant to enable their crowns to shed water. 
Cover the crowns with at least two inches of soil. 


PANSY seed sown now will germinate in about two weeks if mulched 
and watered carefully. The young plants can be transplanted into 
frames or beds as soon as they are large enough to handle. 


GIVE careful attention to the composting of vegetable wastes, the use 
of Winter cover crops and other means of conserving soil fertility as 
a precaution against a possible shortage of commercial plant foods 
next year. 

TRY TO prevent crabgrass from seeding by alternate raking and rolling 
from several directions. Do everything possible to stimulate turf- 
grasses especially by giving plenty of water and failing to mow too 
short. Patches made bare by removal of crabgrass should be reseeded. 

IT IS not too late to sow seeds of many herbaceous perennials. Some 
such as delphiniums will grow better in the cooler weather ahead than 
when sown in early Summer. Delphiniums, like some other perennials 
such as coreopsis, hollyhocks and gaillardia, are now often treated as 
biennials. 


CUTTINGS of scented geraniums taken from plants kept indoors will 
root with less trouble than those from plants in the open garden. 
Young plants started now will become good-sized plants by Winter. 
House plants in general should be shifted to the pots in which they 
are to spend the Winter. 


SUGGESTED substitutes for brown sugar in sprays intended to control 
gladiolus thrips are corn syrup and molasses (three and three-quarters 
pints per 100 gallons). If tartar emetic for completing the preparation 
is also lacking, a suggested substitute is SALP (sodium antimony lacto 
phenolate) used in combination with the corn syrup or molasses solu- 
tion at the rate of six pints per 100 gallons of spray. 
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The large-flowered Shasta daisy Snowbank. 


VEN though it has no apparent standing among the compilers of garden diction- 

aries, the name “Shasta daisy” is applied popularly to the large and varied group 
of garden forms of the ox-eye daisies. The name is western American but the plant—or 
possibly plants—involved in the development of these interesting daisies is not. With- 
out doubt, Shasta daisies as they are seen today are mostly variants of the European 
Chrysanthemum maximum. Forms having single, double and anemone-like flowers are 
constantly being introduced and given wide distribution. 

Shasta daisies are usually hardy perennials but sometimes are grown from seeds and 
treated as biennials. However, seedlings will display great variation and few, if any, 
of them will resemble their parents. To perpetuate forms with particularly desirable 
qualities it is necessary to propagate by cuttings, or by divisions made in the Spring. 

Given rich, well-drained and reasonably sweet soil in the full sun, Shasta daisies 
will persist for a long time. Too much nitrogenous fertilizer, especially late in the season, 
does not increase their Winter hardiness. A better way to obtain large blooms over a 
long season is to select a variety with naturally large flowers and the known habit of 
bearing second crops of bloom. Such a variety is Snowbank illustrated above. Still larger 
flowers for exhibition purposes may be obtained by disbudding before the flowers open. 
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NO FRILLS IN COMMUNITY HARVEST SHOWS 


munity shows throughout the country will be wise if 

they depart somewhat from the beaten track. There is 
no reason why an attempt should be made to follow the methods 
used in putting on the large shows which have become estab- 
lished in many cities. The primary purpose of these small, local 
shows is to build up a community spirit, to promote greater 
interest in the growing of food plants and to provide relaxation 
and recreation which will serve the needs of morale. 

These shows should not become a burden even to the com- 
mittee having them in charge. They should be conducted in the 
simplest possible way and as a rule without money prizes. Free 
shows will be easiest to manage. If it is desired to use the show 
as a medium by which to raise funds for war relief purposes or 
for some charity, the use of a wishing well or some similar device 


— which are planning for small, local com- 


often will prove surprisingly successful. 

If an admission fee is to be charged, the fact must be kept in 
mind that a treasurer must be appointed who will open books 
which may be examined by government inspectors, and provide 
for the payment to the government of the tax which must be 
levied on every admission. Every show, even if conducted wholly 
for charitable purposes, is subject to an admission tax of 10 
per cent. The tickets taken in must be kept after the show until 
their disposal by burning or otherwise is authorized. 

Some successful shows are conducted without schedules. 
Those wishing to exhibit merely bring in whatever they have to 
show and the committee in charge 
arranges the material to the best 
advantage. Nevertheless, it is help- 
ful to have a small schedule provid- 
ing classes for various vegetables, 
fruits and flowers and stating spe- 
cifically the number of specimens 
to be exhibited in each entry. If 12 
tomatoes are called for in a class, 
care should be exercised that each 


A simple but attractive vegetable arrangement. 















































to any mistakes that they may have made in this respect. 

Paper plates make excellent containers for showing fruits 
and some vegetables, and paper milk bottles may be used for 
exhibiting flowers. One excellent way to disguise the milk 
bottles and to present a garden effect is to use ply-wood in 
which holes, slightly larger than the tops of the paper bottles, 
are cut. The tops of the bottles may then be slipped through 
these holes and held in place by nails driven through the tops 
and resting on the ply-board at each side of the bottle. The ply- 
wood may be set flat on wooden horses or other supports or 
placed at an angle to give a better view of the flowers at the back. 

A garden effect in the middle of the floor may be obtained by 
using several cases of milk bottles, every other bottle being 
removed. Ply-wood or even card-board with holes cut in it 
may be set over the tops of the boxes with only the tops of the 
bottles protruding. If the ply-wood or card-board is covered 
with peat moss and if fresh sods are banked against the sides of 
the boxes the result will be what looks like an established 
flower bed. 

In some places glass milk bottles will be used, probably, for 
flower exhibits, but the fact must be kept in mind that several 
states have laws prohibiting the use of milk bottles for this pur- 
pose unless they have been painted. Some show committees use 
milk bottles which have been dipped into black paint. 

White paper may be used on the tables but is not as effective 
as brown-skin paper or burlap. Sometimes peat moss is spread 
lightly over the tops of the show 
tables and with excellent results, 
4nasmuch as the peat moss absorbs 
any water which may be spilt, 
thereby avoiding unsightly stains. 

The rules for the show should 
be simple but they should include 
one to the effect that every exhibit 





must be ready at the opening hour. 
There should be a rule, too, that 





exhibitor displays only that num- 
ber. An exhibitor might be dis- 
qualified, of course, if he had 11 
or 13 tomatoes, but in a local 
show it is wise for the committee 
in charge to go over the exhibits 
before the show is opened and 
to call the attention of exhibitors 









































the judges should not enter the 
show until the doors are open to 





the public. It is well to have judges 
from a neighboring community, if 
they can be obtained, especially if 
the schedule provides for a con- 
siderable number of prizes. 
Probably it will be possible in 








exhibit in the form of a roadside stand is recommended to 
high school students and 4-H club members. 


some shows to have a few rather intricate 
vegetable exhibits, but in the smaller shows 
the exhibitors will be interested mostly in 
comparing the specimens from one garden 
with those from another, and it is advisable 
to have some printed matter which will 
explain what should be looked for and 
what should be avoided in the different 
fruits and vegetables. Without something 
of this sort to fall back on, there are likely 
to be many disputes as to what constitutes 
high quality and the conditions under 
which various fruits and vegetables should 
be shown. For example, should beets have 
their tops left on? If the show is to run for 
more than one day, arrangements should 
be made for replacing such vegetables as 
Swiss chard, which wilts quickly. 

Much can be done to make a small show 
interesting and out of the ordinary by pro- 
viding unusual classes. Some of the florists 
are now selling pottery containers which 
look like the caps of soldiers or sailors. 
They might be readily used at the shows. 
Sometimes classes are put in the schedules 
calling for other unique containers like 
gourds, bean pots, wooden shoes and the 
like. Of course, no show would be com- 
plete without classes for the largest cab- 
bage, the largest squash, the largest pump- 
kin and so on. At a recent show held by 
the Surrey Ladies’ Garden Club in Eng- 
land, a famous broadcaster who opened the 
show was presented a large cabbage deco- 
rated with daisies. In many 
communities herb gardens 
can be drawn upon for 
interesting exhibits, and 
various unusual vegetables 
like ornamental cabbage, 
Chinese artichokes, the new 
celtuce and other novelties 
may be found here and 
there. 

Flowers and vegetables 
may be used together to 
produce red, white and 
blue arrangements and it 
will be interesting to have 
two classes called respec- 


tively “‘Victory’’ and ‘‘Peace,”’ leaving the 
arrangement to the exhibitor’s imagina- 
tion. Tipcarts filled with vegetables and 
flowers, and exhibits made to represent 
roadside stands are interesting. 

As a rule, too, small shows should have 
classes for canned fruits and vegetables, the 
work of adults, and perhaps a similar ex- 
hibit representing the work of children. 
Indeed, there may well be several classes 
for children, especially those who have had 
gardens this Summer. 

If the community flower show this 
Autumn is to be a complete success, it 
should have classes for flowers and fruits 
as well as for vegetables. If it is to be called 
a harvest show — and this term by no 
means is an arbitrary one — the emphasis 
will be placed on vegetables as a matter of 
course, but even so, there will be room for 
flowers and there are certain to be some gar- 
deners who are not so situated as to have 
a vegetable garden. These shows come at 
a time when some perennials and many an- 
nuals are at their best. It is important that 
the value of flowers be kept in mind and 
it is quite possible that they can be used 
in some way to suggest the good that can 
be done by their distribution through well 
established agencies to local hospitals, in- 
valids and particularly to the inmates of 
hospital wards in military camps. 

These are the highlights of small flower 
show programs, but the editors of Horti- 


This was an amateur’s exhibit and can readily be duplicated 
by other amateurs. 























A capable and experienced gardener can put up an exhibit like 
this one if he has sufficient material. 


culture are glad to enter into correspond- 
ence with any committees or individuals 
who wish to go into the matter more in 
detail. 


Checkerberry Ground Cover 


NE of our nicest native ground covers 

is the common wintergreen or check- 
erberry, Gaultheria procumbens, named 
for Doctor Gaulthier, who lived in Quebec 
in the middle of the 18th century. It is 
low-growing, only two to five inches high, 
and it spreads by underground stems. The 
leaves are dark, shining and evergreen. The 
flower is a lovely white bell, flushed with 
pink and is half hidden under the leaves, 
but offers even more pleasure to one whose 
eyes are sharp enough to find it. It is not 
particular about soil, growing in sandy 
loam along the roadsides, and in damp, 
rich humus in evergreen woods. 

The new growth is a ruddy yellow green 
so delicious, that once having tasted it, 
whoever walks near must stoop to pick 
and nibble again and again. | wonder if 
in our day of vitamin consciousness some- 
one could prove that the checkerberry con- 
tains essential vitamins which account for 
the abundant health of woods-wanderers. 
It would seem that it might be used in 
some salads, where the delicate winter- 
green flavor would combine appetizingly 
with the other ingredients. [t can be used 
in iced drinks, infusing a 
more delicate flavor than 
mint. 

A few years ago I saw 
quart boxes of the bright 
red checkerberries for sale 
in the Faneuil Hall market. 
Boston, Mass. We used to 
pick pailfuls as children. 
but I have never seen them 
considered commercially 
When eaten with the mem 
ory of sunshine and aro- 
matic smells, they appeal. 
—Lenore E. Thompson. 
Belfast, Me. 
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HE garden of herbaceous perennials 
presents a changing picture. Some 
plants grow to occupy more than 
their share of space. Others deteriorate 
from the ornamental point of view if per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed for season 
after season. Still others require that they 
be left in place for years to permit normal 
development. These are all factors which 
assume their relative importance to anyone 
who lives with his garden for any period 
of time. 

With a few exceptions, however, the 
secret of a colorful perennial flower garden 
lies in keeping the plants young and vigor- 
ous. With numerous kinds, this means 
periodical division of the plants. Such divi- 
sion is usually less drastic in home gardens 
than in commercial establishments where 
the aim is volume production. Even so, 
the making of large divisions is not always 
the best way to ensure strong-growing re- 
newals of many plants. Given good soil 
and ample moisture, succulent young divi- 
sions usually establish themselves more 
promptly and grow more lustily. The way 
to make them put on a better show is 
to plant several divisions close together. 
Three or five divisions grown near enough 
to each other will blend their foliage and 
flower as a single clump. This idea works 
especially well with such lank plants as 
pyrethrums or painted daisies which should 
be divided and replanted immediately after 
flowering. 

Dividing Perennials 

In general, the best time to divide peren- 
nials is after they bloom and not before. 
This is especially true of Spring- and 
Summer-flowering kinds. With the very 
late-flowering plants such as perennial 
asters and chrysanthemums, division is 
usually left for a Spring operation. Both 
of the latter should, of course, be divided, 
and divided finely, every year. However, 
with the earlier-flowering plants, division 
before blooming is upsetting as far as that 
particular year is concerned. 

There are some exceptions to the rule of 
division immediately after flowering. The 
bearded irises, for instance, will flower 
better the following year if left in place 
until well along in the Summer, when their 
rhizomes are fully developed. 

Peonies, too, are best handled in late 
Summer or early Autumn, although young 
divisions may be set advantageously in 
early Spring. In general, peonies which are 
well established in the home garden seldom 
need division, except for the purpose of 
gaining new plants. When circumstances 
force the moving of an old peony, it is 
better to divide the clump and replant 
younger portions than to try to shift the 
whole plant, particularly if rotting of any 
part of the root is taking place. 
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PREPARING FOR NEXT SEASON’S GARDEN — 


Some important work which should be 


done before the end of the Summer 


Delayed dividing is also important 
when it comes to handling oriental 
poppies, bleeding hearts and other plants 
which lose their top growth during a 
Summer dormant period. Transplanted in 
Spring, oriental poppies seldom live. 
Moved in late Summer while dormant, 
they seldom die. 

The madonna lily, Lilium candidum, 
has a similar dormant period during which 
it may be moved most easily. Replanting 
of this lily is best done early, before the 
bulbs send up the rosettes of leaves which 
persist through the Winter. Not being a 
stem-rooter, it requires shallow planting— 
two to three inches at the top of the bulbs. 
The Nankeen lily, L. testaceum, requires 
similar treatment. 

Lilies may, however, be shifted about 








The roots of bearded irises are 
easily divided. 
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in the flower garden while in full growth. 
To do this work successfully, the whole 
root systems must be dug carefully, and 
replanting should be prompt. Even with 
dormant bulbs, better growth may be 
expected if the roots are not shorn off in 
digging. 

Some plants do not suffer regardless of 
the time they are transplanted. The day- 
lilies are outstanding in their ability to 
stand abuse. However, even they will per- 
form better if replanted after the blooms 
are gone. 

Overgrown clumps may be safely sub- 
jected to rough division with a spade. More 
care should be taken, however, with 
smaller plants. To try to pull them apart 
by seizing the top growth is often harmful. 
It is much better to dig the clumps care- 
fully, wash the soil from the roots with a 
hose and separate carefully. Some growers 
have found that easier separation will take 
place if the dug plants are first permitted 
to wilt. In some gardens daylilies are never 
divided. Rather the increase at the edges of 
clumps are removed once a year to keep the 
individual plants within bounds. 

Japanese Irises 

Japanese irises also are best handled at 
that time in their growth cycle. They lose 
attractiveness if not split up every three 
or four years. Large clumps are readily 
divided with a sharp spade. When replant- 
ing Japanese iris it is always well to dig 
plenty of organic material into the soil. 
Planting too late in the season has also been 
a cause of failure. 

If the practice of dividing each kind of 
plant at the most suitable time is followed, 
the need for general overhauling of the 
garden is done away with. Each kind can 
be dug out and replanted when ready. By 
this means, the garden is never forced to 
assume a raw, done-over appearance. Also, 
by planting as early as possible after flower- 
ing the new plants will have more oppor- 
tunity to get set against the stress of heav- 
ing in Winter. 

When divisions are made in Summer, it 
is usually beneficial to cut the stems back 
hard and to shade for a few days until 
root establishment takes place and wilting 
of soft foliage ceases. This is the same 
method so often applied when seedling 
plants are being set in the open ground. 

The garden phloxes are especially bene- 
fitted by frequent replanting. When per- 
mitted to stand year after year they are 
prone to send up many competing stems 
which soon become hard and lose their 
foliage. When dividing phloxes the plants 
may be reduced to individual stems after 
flowering ceases. These old stems should be 
cut back as low as possible the next Spring 
to promote growth from the roots. The 
idea is to rid the plants of all old stem 









growth if possible. In fact, regardless of 
what plants are being divided, it is essential 
that only healthy divisions be planted. All 
diseased or insect-ridden tissue should be 
removed from the planting. However, the 
most important step towards thwarting 
pests is keeping all plants in vigorous 
growth by suitable cultural methods. With 
all but a few, vigor is associated with 
youth. The center of old phlox clumps 
should be discarded when dividing is car- 
ried on, for they are worthless. 


Ornamental Hips and Pods 


HERE is one rose from which I never 

cut the faded flowers or seed pods, and 
that is the lovely climber Madame Gregoire 
Stachelin. The petals fall before discolora- 
tion sets in, and then the interesting pear- 
shaped hips begin to form. By Autumn 
they are like little, golden-bronzy seckel, 
often written “‘seckle,’’ pears, and are 


lovely on the trellis, or for arrangements. 
The ornamental seed pods of bladder 
senna (Colutea persica) are a delight to 
flower arrangers. 
The bush grows four to six feet high, 
with clean, fern-like foliage, and yellow 














sweet-pea-shaped flowers, which keep 
opening all through the Summer, so that 
the bush has both flowers and seed pods at 
the same time. 

These pods are like little dirigibles, and 
give a loud pop when squeezed quickly 
between finger and thumb. At first they 
are a tender translucent green, gradually 
becoming tinted with lovely shades of 


coppery bronze. —Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The name of the seckel 
pear has been written on numerous occasions 
as ‘‘sickle.’” However, there seems to be a clear 
record that the variety was named and intro- 
duced by a Pennsylvania resident named Seckel. 





Propagating Oriental Poppies 
OST writers dwell on the need of 
moving and dividing Oriental pop- 

pies while dormant and of course this is a 

good time to do the work. It is my experi- 

ence, however, that they grow faster and 
stronger, if transplanted after they have 
started into full growth about September 
first. Most directions for propagating pop- 
pies say to cut the roots into pieces one 
and a half inches long. That is all right 











New Hope for People Who Suffer From 
Hay Fever Due to Ragweed Pollen 


HAT ragweed is responsible for more cases of hay fever than any other plant 
was a highly important discovery. Ever since that discovery was made, how- 





ever, all attempts at wide-scale eradication of ragweed have failed. This plant still 
covers thousands of acres of wild land, carpets the roadsides in many sections, makes 
itself at home in countless gardens, becomes an unwelcome guest at Summer resorts 
and is now extending its pernicious activities to army encampments. 

However, new hope is found in the apparent fact that common borax is toxic 
to ragweed. Moreover, it is curiously selective. Experiments so far made seem to 
indicate that it will destroy ragweed and yet remain harmless to many plants 
surrounding it. This is not true as applied to all plants, but just which kinds are 
killed by borax and which are immune to this material remains to be discovered 
by the usual method of trial and error. 

Tests seem to indicate that ragweed disappears whenever borax is scattered 
around the roots. Just what the dosage should be has not yet been determined, 
but this is not a vital matter, as borax is cheap, as well as harmless to human beings. 
The fact that it can be used dry, thus doing away with the need of spray equipment 
and the carting of water, is a point not to be overlooked. 

The suggestion is made by Horticulture that garden makers in all parts of the 
country where ragweed exists engage in amateur research this season by applying 
borax in varying quantities to ragweed wherever they find it, but with due regard to 
the fact that the effect of high concentrations of this material on some other plants 
may be injurious. Nationwide experiments of this kind, with reports carefully 
studied at the end of the season, should indicate conclusively the value of borax as 
a selective herbicide in home gardens. Such reports are solicited. 

The use of borax as a deterrent to the growth of ragweed is evidently a by- 
product of the investigation which has been under way in recent years on the effects 
of this material in dealing with poison ivy. The fact that borax has proved to be of 
positive value in checking the spread of poison ivy may have suggested its use in 
controlling other undesirable plants. 

Excellent reports on the worth of borax in killing out poison ivy continue to 
be received. Recent tests at the Palisades State Park in New Jersey and elsewhere 
have shown that dry borax scattered over the soil at the rate of 10 pounds per square 
rod kills poison ivy. 

Mr. L. W. Kephart of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture states that borax shows a certain degree of selectivity for 
poison ivy in that it seems not to seriously affect some, although not all, other 
plants growing in the same soil. It is important to remember, too, that up to three 
weeks in time may elapse before the effects of the borax become apparent. 
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for a commercial grower but is the cause 
of many failures among amateurs. The 
larger the root, the sooner it will produce 
blooms. 

To divide, dig out the whole plant as 
carefully as possible. Remember that poppy 
roots are very brittle. Remember, also, that 
the leaf buds only form on the upper end 
of each division. Detach all side roots—A 
slight upward pull will do the trick.— 
Then divide the main root, leaving six to 
eight inches of root on the crown division 
and it will bloom in the Spring. Plant these 
divisions upright with the upper end two 
inches below the surface. Large roots eight 
to 10 inches long will also probably bloom 
the following Spring. 

The only danger of loss is from heaving. 
Cover the ground around them thoroughly 
with a mulch of straw or dried grass. Never 
use leaves. Be careful not to smother the 
poppy leaves which come up in the Fall 
and stay green all Winter. A two-inch 
layer of sand or peat moss can also be used. 
Lift the leaves to make sure the mulch is 
slightly higher around the plant and that 
there are no hollow places to hold water 
and ice. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—A. E. Curtis. 





Aphids on Delphiniums 
UCH trouble is being experienced 
this season with an orange and black 
aphid on hybrid delphiniums. This insect 
also infests the annual larkspur. 

On the hybrid delphinium the injury 
somewhat resembles that of the mite. The 
leaves are curled and the buds malformed. 
The plant is stunted and greatly weakened. 
There is nothing that can be done to save 
stalks badly infested except to cut them to 
the ground and burn. Control by sprays 
and dusts is difficult because it is impossi- 
ble to hit all of them and they can be killed 
only by contact. 

The aphids are generally found on the 
under side of the lower leaves and the new 
growth as it emerges from the ground. It 
is essential to keep the new growth free 
by spraying every three or four days after 
the tops have been cut. Winter loss of 
plants is undoubtedly greatly increased by 
these aphids. 

Great care must also be taken with flats 
of young seedlings as they are also very 
susceptible to the red aphids. 

—Kenneth W. Hotghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Garden Radio Programs 
HE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
announces the following radio pro- 
grams over station WCAU in August: 
August 3—John C. Wister, 
“Chrysanthemums.” 
August 10—RMrs. E. Page Allinson, 
“Garden Clubs.”’ 
August 17—H. Gleason Mattoon, 
“Trees.” 
August 24—Mrs. E. Florens Rivinus, 
“Victory Gardens.” 
August 31—-James S. Walsh, 


‘‘Flower Shows.”’ 
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Bounty From the Wilds 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 

the article in Horticulture, June 15, 
on Japanese quince jelly and in previous 
articles on unusual jellies. I have been mak- 
ing jelly and butter from my Japanese 
quinces for years and it is delicious. I leave 
the fruits on the bush as long as possible 
to get ripe, when they turn yellow. Then 
| quarter them, seed them and cook them 
until done. I make the juice into jelly, and 
the pulp into butter. Both have a taste and 
tartness like cranberry. They are good with 
meats and as a spread. Hawthorns make 
good jelly, too. 

This Spring we had a talk on ‘Bounty 
of the Wilds.’’ In this program, many 
interesting wild fruits and greens were 
brought in. There were canned fruits and 
vegetables and jellies and jams, all from 
the wild. The most interesting and best 
tasting were pawpaw chutney and per- 
simmon preserves. We also had canned 
pokeweed, elderberry blossoms dipped in 
batter and fried, and squash blossom 
fritters. 

—Mrs. . T. Ransdell. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


Notes on Stakes and Staking 
EAR EDITOR-—The best practise in 


regard to staking is to avoid it when- 
ever possible. Plants should be pinched or 
pruned and fed bone mez! instead. How- 
ever, there are instances when stakes are 
necessary. These should be made as incon- 
spicuous as possible by painting them 
green, driving them down well and tying 
the plant so that the foliage hides them. 
Green string will help in this business of 
concealment. 

Building laths ripped lengthwise make 
good stakes for small plants but one-inch 
redwood stakes are better for heavier plants 
and two-inch stakes are necessary for small 
trees. Larger trees should have one- or two- 
inch iron pipe or guy wires. If iron pipe 
is used and the winds are especially strong 
a one or one and a half-inch pipe should 
be used inside of a larger pipe. 

Stakes should be placed on the side of 
the tree or plant that the heaviest winds 
come from so that the tree blows away 
from the stake instead of against it and is 
not scarred. Trees should be tied with wire 
which has been passed through a short 
piece of rubber hose or, better still, a short 
piece of old bicycle tire. When there are 
no branches to hold a string in position 
it should be wrapped around the stake 
once to keep it from slipping down. 

To keep a stake from splitting when 
driving it into the ground wrap a piece of 
wire tightly around the end to be pounded. 
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In pulling out a stake which has been in 
the ground for some time give it a hard 
rap with a sledge or hammer before pulling 
upwards. 

—J.G. Hootman. 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 


As to Dutchman's Breeches 


EAR EDITOR—Eda M. Crosby, 

Arrowsic, Me., in Horticulture of 
April 15, writing of Dutchman's breeches 
(Dicentra cucullaria) says: ‘“The flowers 
come rather early in the Spring. After a 
short time the entire plant dies away and 
the corms remain dormant until another 
year.” 

In my wild garden at Prettymarsh, Mt. 
Desert Island, Me., a group of Dutchman's 
breeches bears profusely all Summer. | 
keep a low bowl of the flowers on my 
desk all Summer, cutting fresh blooms 
every other day. As the plants never go 
to seed, they continue to produce their 
lovely, airy, pink and yellow blooms and 
deeply cut pale reseda foliage from June 
until October. I find them easy to trans- 
plant provided they are deeply dug and 
given a slightly acid soil. And as your cor- 
respondent writes, they return to greet us 
in renewed and greater beauty each year. 

—-Honora Guest Newhall. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Primrose Contact-Poisoning 


EAR EDITOR—I do not think that 

Mary H. Grover realized, when writ- 
ing of primrose poisoning (Horticulture, 
June 15) that a great many persons are 
well aware of the harmful qualities of 
Primula obconica. This species is the one 
that is generally called the “‘poisonous 
primrose,’’ although occasionally I have 
found an individual who had a marked 














““‘We are safe from enemy parachutists 
with this cactus hedge around 
the garden.” 
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idiosyncrasy for a few other members of 
the family. 

The danger lies in the hairs, which 
grow closely along the stem and on the 
leaves. In these hairs is the irritant prin- 
ciple, embelic acid, which, when touched 
and crushed to the least degree, produces 
the skin irritation. This irritation has all 
the appearances of the dermatitis produced 
by poison ivy. The hands are much red- 
dened and there is considerable puffiness, 
particularly about the face and eyes when 
the affected hands have inadvertently 
touched the face. The irritation very much 
resembles in appearance and feeling that of 
poison ivy. 

There are no prescribed remedies for this 
poisoning but the same local applications 
and soothing treatments used for poison 
ivy will prove as satisfactory as any for the 
Primula obconica. 

—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Control of Ants on Lawns 
EAR EDITOR—We know how to 


control ants. But it costs money to 
pour killing solutions down all of the ant 
holes and money is important these days. 
I have tried pouring dilute ammonia water 
through a funnel into the nests. This 
sometimes kills the ants and is certain to 
kill the plants. I lost a beautiful aubrieta 
plant in this way and denuded a tough 
euonymus that has never recuperated. 

My best and cheapest treatment, how- 
ever, is encouraging frequent visits of the 
flickers that nest and breed in some tall 
poplar trees in a neighbor's yard. They 
come sometimes four at a time and give a 
thorough going-over to our lawn. They 
can clean out an ant’s nest in no time at 
all and they come back again and again to 
check up on their billwork. 

I sometimes wonder why wild birds are 
so tame. A pair of them came to work on 
a nest that has defied me not six inches 
from the house nor more than three feet 
from where I stood. Of course as they 
worked I never stirred, hardly breathing 
and when a sharp, beady eye gave me the 
once-over I did not blink. Perhaps that is 
why they are not afraid. For when they 
work all human activity nearby stops and 
they get instant and complete priority. 

It is pleasant, too, to get a close-up of a 
black crescent on the breast, a red patch on 
the neck and a rim of yellow on the wing, 
and the beautifully tawny patchwork of 
the flicker as he works. The birds do not 
seem to like going into the border, but for 
the lawn there is nothing better. 


—Aleita H. Scott. 
Bogota, N. J. 


Gaps in Gladiolus Rows 


USUALLY plant 300 large-sized, care- 

fully selected gladiolus corms of named 
Varieties, and grow most of the spikes to 
exhibition size. They are set in two long 
beds, approximately 25 feet by eight feet, 
surrounded by a perennial garden on three 
sides. Naturally, it grieves me exceedingly 
to have gaps in the rows either because the 
corms have failed to grow, or through a 
chance cutworm that has found its way 
into the beds. The percentage of failure is 
small—usually from six to eight corms out 
of the 300. 

Lately, however, I have been able to 
avoid any gaps in the rows of plants. At 
the time of the last planting, I set out about 
12 corms, each one in a five-inch pot of 
good soil. When they are about three inches 
high and after a good soaking, these may 
easily be transplanted with a ball of earth 
into the rows where needed. At this stage 
the lateral roots are not yet well developed, 
and starting the corms in the small pots 
does not seem to injure them in the least. 
This is much more satisfactory, too, than 
setting out new corms after you find the 
first ones have failed, as you do not lose 
any growing time and it certainly keeps 
your planting more uniform. 

—Rose D. Wagner. 
Pittsford, Vt. 


No Holiday for Weeds 


UST because the grass is not growing as 

luxuriantly now as it did earlier in the 
season is no reason for leaving the lawn- 
mower in the garage for weeks on end. 
When the sound of the lawnmower dies 
down in the land, the weeds are happy. 
This is especially true of the narrow-leaved 
plantain, which is now going to seed pro- 
fusely on countless lawns, largely because 
mowing has been discontinued. 

Observations made on hundreds of 
lawns in New York state to discover 
why certain lawn-seeding mixtures 
failed, reveal the very important 
fact that during the dry weather of 
the early Summer, when the grass 
made little or no growth, the lawn 
mower was used so little that many 
lawn weeds, particularly the narrow- 
leaved plantain or buckthorn plan- 
tain, as it is known to farmers, went 
to seed. 

Those ugly and annoying seed 
heads on a slender stalk about a foot 
high are filled with seed, a single 
plant often producing a thousand 
seeds or more. If this seed is dis- 
tributed, the inevitable result will 
be a more profuse crop of plantain 
next year or at the next favorable 
opportunity for this common pest 
to grow. 

Apparently, plantain seeds lie 
dormant for indefinite periods, so 
that the absence of the weed from the 
lawn for one season does not neces- 
sarily mean that it has disappeared 
for good. Experiments show that 


those seed heads do not need to be very 
mature to permit the ripening of the seed, 
even if cut and allowed to drop on the 
ground. 


Care of Raspberry Plantings 


HE Experiment Station at Geneva, 

N. Y., has just issued a revised and 
enlarged edition of its circular on “‘Rasp- 
berry Growing in New York.’’ To the 
sections on culture and varieties and the 
important diseases of raspberries and their 
control has been added a much enlarged 
section on the insect pests attacking this 
fruit. A copy of the revised circular may 
be obtained upon request to the station. 

Insect attacks on raspberries appear to 
vary with the season and the locality, says 
Dr. F. G. Mundinger, station entomolo- 
gist. In general, however, red spider and 
the raspberry fruit-worm have been more 
injurious than any other pests during the 
last five years, he adds. Brief accounts of 
the habits and methods of control for a 
number of insects attacking the fruit, 
leaves, canes, and roots of raspberries are 
included in the circular. 

Several diseases to which raspberries are 
susceptible are likely to be much more de- 
structive than attacks from insects, how- 
ever, and for that reason the symptoms of 
the more important maladies are described 
and appropriate control measures outlined. 
Raspberry diseases are caused by viruses, 
fungi, and bacteria, it is said. 


Growing the African Violet 
CCOMPANYING these notes is a 
picture of an African violet which 
measured 14 inches in diameter at the time 
the picture was made. Ten weeks later 
it had grown another two inches. Mrs. 
Josephine Mellin of Petersham, Mass., 
who grew the plant, seems to understand 
the requirements of the African violet par- 


edi 


A handsome two-year-old African violet. 
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ticularly well. Her potting soil consists of 
leaf mold and sand and garden loam. 

When her plants begin to flower she 
feeds them with fertilizer tablets, one about 
every three weeks for each pot. These tab- 
lets are broken into small pieces and pressed 
into the soil in different places. The plants 
are kept in a south room about two feet 
from the window, giving them sufficient 
sunlight but not too much. 

The plant photographed is two years 
old and blossoms for months at a time 
without taking a rest. Care is taken, of 
course, not to permit any water to touch 


the foliage. 
wheats —Henry Jewett Greene. 


Petersham, Mass. 


Soap Paste for Gardeners 


NUMBER of years ago you published 
a formula for a soap paste, which I 
have used so successfully, in keeping my 
nails from becoming grimy while garden- 
ing, that I thought others might like it 
republished. It is as follows: 
a 20 grams or % 02. 
Soap chips or Lux ... . 95 grams or 3 oz. 
Distilled water . 370 grams or 10 fi. oz. 
Hydrous Wool fat .. 2 grams or % dram 
Oil of lavender 6 minims 

Dissolve the soap chips and the gum 
arabic in boiling water; add hydrous wool 
fat and whip with an egg beater until it 
begins to congeal; then add the lavender 
slowly and whip again thoroughly until 
soap forms. It should be the consistency 
of cold cream. 

This makes a pound and should be put 
in a covered jar. Rub into the nails before 
starting to garden. 

This formula was originally suggested 
in Horticulture by Dr. E. A. Merritt. 

—Lelia Blair Northrop. 
South Richmond, Va. 


The Hibiscus in the South 


NE of the few perennial flowers 

to bloom the first year from 
seed in the South is the beautiful 
shrub hibiscus. Seed sown as late as 
March will blossom in late Summer. 
June is the best month of flower for 
established plants, but some flowers 
can be had until frost by clipping the 
seed pods. 

We had over 100 plants to bloom 
last Summer from one~package of 
seed. We have colors ranging from 
pure white through various pinks 
to deepest red. The plants are very 
attractive with their light green, 
heart-shaped leaves and showy, 
saucer-shaped flowers. 

The hibiscus belongs to the mal- 
low family, which is easily distin- 
guished by a high column in the 
center of the flower. It is treated as 
a perennial shrub, growing to a 
height of three to four feet. It does 
well in the hot, dry Summer of the 
South. 

—Alta Garrett McClanahan. 
Many, La. 
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ARLY in June this year I visited a 
friend, Eben Elwell, in Annisquam, 
Mass., a grower of gladioli, and found he 
counts the northern side of Cape Ann along 
by the Annisquam river as the northern 
limit for the fig in New England. I had 
always thought the farthest North for figs 
commercially was Newport, but I was 
assured that Annisquam could produce 
them by the dozen. My friend grows the 
white variety, covers the trees in the Fall 
with earth, leaves and burlap and goes 
every Winter to eat mangoes in Florida. 
Thus he has tropical fruit ever within his 
grasp. 

He told me he had learned to raise figs 
in Annisquam from an Italian in Lynn 
who had often raised them there by the 
bushel, but had recently abandoned figs for 
more remunerative work on shoes. I have 
a fig tree of my own near Boston that lives 
along from year to year coming up from 
the roots in Spring. I do not think I treat 
it properly in the Fall and shall partly 
adopt this year the method of an Italian 
boy in Watertown, who last year built a 
tall narrow house with glass sides around 
his tree and filled it half full of dry leaves, 
which came up two or three feet around 
the tree. 

This Spring the tree was dead down to 
the dry leaves, but below that line sent out 
shoots. So next Winter I shall enclose my 
tree in a column of chicken wire filled with 
dry leaves to the top of the tree. Even then 
[ shall have mice to contend with, I sup- 
pose, but the family cat can attend to them. 
My duty is to fight the cold and I expect 
to master it. 


HE two most revealing things I saw 

in El Centro, Cal., this Spring were 
two classes en masse from the high school 
saying goodby to their Japanese ‘‘future 
farmer’’ comrades who were leaving with 
their families for Parker, Ariz., and the 
new method of feeding plants by means of 
irrigation. Gaseous ammonia is permitted 
to escape from steel cylinders into irriga- 
tion water, which carry it all over the field. 

“That's nothing,’’ remarked grand- 
mother, “‘I’ve irrigated with nitrogen gas 
all my life. Always I had my pail of hen 
manure and water. I am no Vassar gradu- 
ate but I know hen manure is all nitrogen. 
[t never lasts more than a year when put 
on the land. I always used my liquid hen 
manure when I irrigated, as you say, or as 
[ should say, watered my flowers. You 
have to be very careful with it at first as it 
may be too strong. It is a very powerful 
stimulant for plants, and is especially good 
for melons. I suppose you will call it an old 
Wives’ tale, but it works and is based on 
chemistry.” 
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HAVE previously written about the 

chrysanthemum Dean Kay and its im- 
proved form. At Biloxi, Miss., on the 
Gulf Coast, Miss Marie E. Simpson has 
an unusual garden, which includes gar- 
denias, duranta and many other semi- 
tropical and tropical rare flowers and 
plants. She writes of Dean Kay planted 
last year: ‘‘A nice cluster of buds formed 
in April. On May 10 several lovely, deli- 
cate pink flowers appeared. I am thor- 
oughly delighted, as anyone would be to 
have such a lovely chrysanthemum in 
May.” 

The newer forms should prove even 
better. In the North this variety has a very 
long season of bloom—July until hard 
frosts. Even when killing frosts come in 
October, the plants are still covered with 
buds of all sizes. 

How long will it bloom in the deep 
South? Miss Simpson’s experiment may 
answer that question. 

In the far South annuals are planted in 
the Autumn, and as Miss Simpson com- 
ments, are through in June, bloom being 
lacking most of the Summer. 

A new variety of this chrysanthemum, 
“Summer Gold,”” very double, orange- 
yellow, is to be introduced, I understand, 
in the Spring of 1943. There are at least 
a quarter of a million plants of Dean Kay 
scattered throughout the United States and 
also in Canada, where it has proved hardy. 
From the far North to the deep South— 
truly a wide range of territory for any 
variety of any plant. 


HAD always thought I knew my laven- 
der, having seen a plant on every grave 
on the coast of Normandy and having been 
amazed by the size of the lavender bush on 
the hill behind the Cappucini convent in 





The new rose Highland Park was 
named in honor of an Illinois city. 
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Amalfi. I have even brought back lavender 
plants from Stratford-on-Avon, planted 
them on a plaster dump in my own Massa- 
chusetts garden and watched them thrive, 
but never have I seen such lavender as I 
found in Yarmouth, Mass., early in July 
in the garden behind the old Thacher 
house—a bed 75 feet long and four feet 
wide, so full of bloom and bees one could 
scarcely see the leaves. It was the most 
stimulating horticultural sight on Cape 
Cod, a land famous for its roses and hy- 
drangeas, for its bayberry, its honeysuckle 
and its trumpet flowers. And it all has 
grown in eight years from six original 
plants until now the mass is made up of 
interwoven sprigs and plants which have 
neither beginning nor end, but only 
blooms. 

It all recalled to me the lavender bunches 
which I have bought of old women in 
Florence, Italy. Each bunch shows no 
flowers, as the stems are folded over the 
blooms. The bunch of flowers is tied to- 
gether just at the base of the flowers; then 
the stems are folded back over the flowers 
and tied again in the same place. Thus one 
has a lavender stem ball, flowers inside, 
fragrant and permanent to put away in the 
linen. Ask any Florentine how to do it and 
give him some flowers and he will show 
you how. I had always thought lavender, 
like wallflowers, must have lime, but Cape 
Cod beats all the lime countries in its 
lavender possibilities. 


T IS unusual for a rose to be named for 

a city. It has happened, of course, Los 
Angeles being an important example. The 
fact remains, however, that so few roses 
bear the names of cities that the dedication 
of the new rose “Highland Park’’ at the 
recent convention of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America in the Illinois city with 
that name has caused no little comment. 
Perhaps the unusual occasion on which the 
rose was christened adds to the interest in 
this new variety. 

Be that as it may, the rose itself is 
worthy to bear the name of any munici- 
pality, which is something to be expected 
when its parentage is considered. On one 
side was the famous red rose E. G. Hill, 
originally created in Indiana. The other 
parent is Mme. Henry Guillot, hybridized 
by the famous Mons. Charles Mallerin in 
France. The new rose also, was hybridized 
by Mons. Mallerin and was tested by 
Conard-Pyle Co. at West Grove, Pa., for 
two years, passing the test with flying 
colors. The rose “Highland Park’’ has 


charming shadings of pink, blended with 


gold, and large, glossy-green foliage. Two 
beds of 60 plants each have been placed 
at the West entrance of the Gardener's 
Memorial in the city of Highland Park. 





choice flowers are scarce in the perennial 

border and flower garden. The Spring- 
flowering bulbs like tulips, daffodils and 
hyacinths are already busy storing up food 
for next year’s growth and few of the 
annuals have reached flowering maturity. 
Fortunately, this gap of bloom scarcity 
now can be filled by planting American- 
grown bulbous iris. 

Shortly after the embargo on bulbous 
irises from Holland in 1915, American 
bulb growers turned their attention to 
bulbous iris culture. Like any new venture, 
progress was slow. However, as time went 
on, the technique of culture was mastered. 
Today, buibs of excellent quality are being 
grown on the West coast in the states of 
California, Oregon, and Washington and 
on the East coast on Long Island and in 
the nearby sections. The present supply is 
ample for our needs. 

However, the fact that American garden 
lovers are realizing that bulbous irises can 
help to fill the gap of flower scarcity, and 
do it so well, is sure to increase the demand. 
The bulbous iris, in its present stage of 
development, does not need to rest its rise 
in popularity to its welcome period of 
bloom alone, for it offers grace, beauty, 
and a color range of real merit. In addition, 
it suggests the aristocratic orchid. 

In order that the gardener may fill the 
flowering gap as well as possible, I suggest 
including bulbous irises of the Dutch, 
Spanish and English varieties. Each will 
give you about two weeks of bloom, from 
the latter part of May to the early 
part of July. 

The Dutch varieties will give 
blooms ranging from pure white 
to golden yellow and bronze, and 
from light blue to the deepest 
blues. They are similar in form 
to the Spanish varieties, but have 
stronger stems and larger and 
more exquisite flowers. I have 
had best success with Hart Nib- 
brig, a brilliant clear blue! Im- 
perator, a shade of dark purple- 
lilac; and White Excelsior, an 
extra large white. They bloom 
between the latter part of May 
and the early part of June. 

The Spanish varieties present 
bloom colors of canary yellow, 
creamy white, touches of orange, 
and from the light blues to the 
dark blues. Cajanus, canary yel- 
low with orange blotches, and 
Flora, a creamy white with pale 
lavender standards, have given 
excellent blooms. The Spanish 
varieties bloom during the first 
two weeks of June. 

The English varieties will give 


J UNE and early July is the season when 





WHY NEGLECT THE BULBOUS IRISES?— 


They have many fine qualities which should win 
them wide popularity among amateur gardeners 


blooms from white to deep blue, with 
shades of lavender and mauve. There are 
no yellows in this type. Mont Blanc, a pure 
white, and King of the Blues, a brilliant 
deep purple, have been my favorites for a 
number of years. The English type pro- 
duces the largest flowers and the foliage is 
broader and sturdier than that of the other 
kinds. Of the three, I think that the flowers 
of the English variety are the most strik- 
ing. They have wintered well without any 
attention. 

All of the bulbous varieties should be 
put into the ground in late September or 
early October. Do not plant them before 
late September. Early planting results in 
premature top-growth which may be in- 
jurious to the bulb. 

Plant the bulbs about four inches deep 
and six to eight inches apart. If you wish 
to use the bulbs in perennial borders or in 
pockets in front of shrubbery, plant them 
in clumps. Nursery rows are the most eco- 
nomical when you are planting them for 
use as cut flowers. 

Bulbous irises like a light soil that is 
rich in humus. The English type, however, 
will thrive in a somewhat heavier soil. Old 
rotted manure is the most satisfactory 
humus material. If old manure is not avail- 
able, leaf soil, sand and bone meal will do. 
Avoid planting bulbous irises in areas that 
are water-logged in Winter or in Summer. 

The bulbous iris asks for little other care 
than that you would give to your other 
perennials. In the Winter it is wise to 
mulch the bulbs after the ground has been 


The lovely Dutch iris White Excelsior. 



































frozen about an inch deep. Do not mulch 
earlier for rodents seeking a warm Winter 
home under your mulch are very fond of 
eating the iris bulbs. If the Spring season 
enjoys little rainfall, the bulbs will require 
watering. 

If you are as fond of the bulbous iris as 
I am, you will not be satisfied with six 
weeks of Summer flowering but may want 
to pot a few bulbs for indoor bloom begin- 
ning with April. The English varieties do 
not lend themselves to forcing indoors, but 
the Dutch and Spanish varieties produce 
fine blooms. After setting the bulbs closely 
together in the pots, put them in a cold- 
frame or bury them in a well-drained part 
of the garden under four inches of soil. In 
the latter case cover with leaves or marsh 
hay when the top-soil is slightly frozen. 
They can be taken out of the coldframe or 
lifted from the garden late in February. 
Take a few pots in at a time to lengthen 
the period of bloom. Keep in a cool tem- 
perature. 

Plan now to plant a few clumps of 
bulbous irises next month or early October 
in your perennial border, in the pockets in 
front of your shrubbery, or in a nursery 
row. Then you will have no scarcity of 
blooms during the in-between season of 
June and early July. 


— * il. 
Dedham, Mass. John worl 


Success With Cacti 


HAVE a Christmas cactus (Zygocactus 
truncatus), in a six-inch pot, that has 
flowered regularly since it was 
shifted from a two-inch pot. 
From early June the pot is sunk 
in the open ground where it gets 
shade at some period of the day 
and it is well watered and given 
a pinch of organic fertilizer once 
in a while. 

This cactus is a gross feeder 
especially, if heavy growth is de- 
sired. In mid-September it is 
lifted and placed in a frame and 
later brought into the greenhouse 
where it has a corner on the top 
shelf. From the time it is brought 
under cover it gets no water un- 
less some of the leaflets begin to 
shrivel and yellow. Then, a full 
soaking is given. Usually, one 
such watering is all it gets until 
the buds begin to show promi- 
nently all over. After that a mod- 
erate amount of moisture is given 
it regularly. If the water is given 
before the buds appear the chances 
are that the new leaf growth will 
develop with few or no flowers. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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ACACIAS IN THE HOME GARDEN — 


There seems to be a place 
for them even in the North 


HE acacia flowering season begins 

early in December in California and 

lasts until late Spring, while with 
the eastern florists it begins a month later. 
However, anyone can plant acacia seeds at 
any time he has a pot to put them in and 
there are no seeds more interesting to watch 
nor plants more interesting to follow in 
their development. The seeds are dark 
brown and apparently as hard as iron. A 
French florist advises a preliminary scrap- 
ing between two bricks, while an Austra- 
lian would say they come up best after a 
fire in the woods, but it is necessary only 
to pour very hot water on them and let 
them soak 48 hours. The seeds are rather 
hard to obtain, as California sells more 
young plants than seeds but there is a 
southern firm that offers a small variety of 
seeds. They do well in any sandy leaf 
mold soil that has no lime in it, for all 
except Acacia longifolia floribunda are cal- 
cifuges par excellence. 

Once prepared by a hot soaking the seeds 
come up easily and then the fun begins. All 
start with compound pinnate leaves but by 
the end of a year some have changed into 
phyllodes and, yet, if the bark of these 
plants is injured the first leaves that start 
are pinnate. The young plants are better 
transplanted into pots early, for they have 
tap roots and do not stand a change of base 
later in life. 

One man who raises them successfully 
keeps them in pots and uses them in his 
garden as a background or as fillers all 
Summer, because the leaves cast such lacy 
shadows. He keeps them out-of-doors un- 
til frost comes. The plants stand tempera- 
tures a little below freezing. Then he 
brings them into a cool room in the house 
where they do well, if they have sunshine 
and are not kept too warm. They can be 
pruned to almost any size and seem to 
thrive on being cut down. 

Here are some of the most interesting 
species. First comes A. podalyrizfolia with 
its gray, woolly, phyllode-leaves and 
which in some seasons opens its fragrant 
blossoms as early as December 1 in Cali- 
fornia. From Christmas to March A. farne- 
siana blooms with its fragrant, reddish- 
yellow puff balls. This is what the French 
call “‘cassie’’ and use in perfumery. The 
Texans call it “‘huisache”’ and it is the most 
fragrant of all the acacias. Mediterranean 
maidens always pass a blossom over their 
lips and behind their ears and then are ready 
for the evening courtship campaign. 

Most satisfactory of all the acacias, how- 
ever, for pot growing is A. retinodes flori- 
bunda which blooms from two to four 
times a year and always in the Summer and 
Winter. The flowers are lemon yellow and 
are more delicately fragrant than those of 
the A. farnesiana. Eastern florists usually 
depend upon A. baileyana first with its 
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small, compound, gray-green pinnate 
leaves and then upon A. decurrens dealbata 
with its long pedicels and yellow blossoms. 
It is less fragrant than the others but al- 
ways a joy to the eye with its intense yel- 
low flowers and long pinnate leaves. 

The most interesting feature of the aca- 
cias is their nectar system. This is best 
observed in A. longifolia floribunda. Most 
plants secrete their nectar in the flowers 
but the acacia has a nectar gland at the 
base of each phyllode which secretes a drop 
each morning so that when the sun shines 





A spray of Acacia longifolia floribunda. 


through the drops the plant is genuinely 
*“‘dew-pearled.’’ The nectar is supposed to 
be secreted while the plant is in flower but 
the leaves are on the job even if the flowers 
are not and often the leaves show the 
morning nectar when the plant has no 
flowers or even buds. Even the pinnate- 
leaved A. farnesiana has nectar drops each 
morning near the bases of its leaves. With 
all this to watch it is no wonder the acacia 
is one of the most alluring of house plants 
and when one thinks of their perfume, 
flower color and leaves they have endless 
horticultural possibilities. 

The best species, to most people, is the 
most fragrant one and although the French 
nation, as one man, will say it is the ‘‘cassia 
mimosa,’’ as they call the A. farnesiana, a 
Flushing, N. Y., Frenchman famous for 
his success with greenhouse acacias once 
said that the best is A. pubescens. It is best 
for fragrance, for fernlike foliage, and for 
Easter decorations but the plants are hard 
to get. They rarely set seeds. 
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Here is the history of an A. longifolia 
floribunda in Braintree, Mass. The seed 
was planted in the Spring of 1938. The 
following Winter the plant grew well in 
the living room. In the Winter of 1939 
and 1940 in the same living room it 
formed many buds as well as the nectar 
which came every morning. The buds, 
however, dropped before blooming. In the 
Spring of 1941 it was put in the ground 
and it grew from five to ten feet and was 
covered all Summer with two crops of fra- 
grant blossoms from July 4 until late in 
the Fall. The new buds came on new 
branches and covered the little tree with 
bloom which, with the green-gray phyl- 
lodes and the olive green bark, gave a very 
exotic appearance to the garden. Of course, 
it could not be potted, as the tap root was 
too long and the plant did not survive the 
Boston Winter but it showed that this 
acacia can be loaded with Summer flowers 
in a Massachusetts garden. Strange to say, 
however, no extra-floral nectaries were seen 
during the Summer. 

—Frank R. Arnold. 
Braintree, Mass. 


Old Stockings in the Garden 


INCE living in the country on a 14- 

acre place many miles from a city and 
its convenient garbage collection service, 
we have simply discarded the old garbage 
can. 

Any scraps of an edible nature go to dog, 
chickens or pigs. Inedible vegetable matter 
is buried where it will do the most good in 
nourishing some plant growth. Tin cans 
have ceased to be a disposal problem, as 
each one is washed, flattened out—after 
the bottom has been opened like the top— 
and returned to the tinner for needed war 
use. 

Broken glass and crockery accumulate 
very slowly, happily. Only finding a use 
for old silk hose worried me. 

Some women crochet rugs from them 
but I do not want to use them in that way. 
One day-when I was visiting next door I 
praised my neighbor on the neat manner 
in which her tomatoes were tied to their 
stakes. No staring white strips of sheet 
marred the row as in my own garden. “‘I 
use old stockings to make my cord,’ she 
said. “I cut them in strips from top to toe 
in one continuous spiral. Immediately the 
inch-wide bands curl up into soft stretchy 
cords, the ideal material to tie plants to 
their stakes.”’ 

Men’s rayon socks yield yards of similar 
tying string. Since hosiery usually comes 
in neutral colors the effect in the garden is 
so subdued as to be almost invisible among 
the plant foliage. 

—RMary S. Smith. 
Bartlett, Tenn. 








































the warm days of September the 
most thrilling drama of the fields is 
in full swing on the settings of round- 
topped Queen Anne’s lace, yellow arches of 


B te warm in August and through 


Bees dive headlong into tall blue lobelias. 

The illustration shows how the “‘column’’, 

composed of stamens, deposits its pollen 
on the center of a bee’s back. 






goldenrod, domes of magenta thistles, pink 
clouds of Joe-pye-weed and sharp purple 
spirals of vervain. 

Myriads of these and other flowers will 
be beautifully cross-pollinated, thanks to 
the insects. That so much pollen can be 
transported to so many pistils in a seem- 
ingly hit-or-miss fashion appears to be a 
miracle. If you focus on a few square inches 
of a flower cluster you will be surprised by 
the steady stream of insect visitors. | have 
watched them at the rate of one every five 
seconds on a single yarrow plant contain- 
ing about three square inches of flowers. 
That is at the rate of twelve visitors per 
minute, or 5,760 to that one spot in an 
eight-hour day. The best time to see this 
show is on a warm, still day after several 
days of rain or wind. 

You hear it said that each flower has its 
own insect collaborator. This is true of the 
most highly specialized flowers. Those are 
the irregular flowers—members of the 
mint, pea, figwort, lobelia and orchid 
families. The flowers with deeply con- 
cealed nectar are also discriminating—such 
as the members of the morning glory and 







































FULL-TIME JOB OF THE BUSY BEES — 


Nature depends on these insects to pollinate 
the millions of flowers in field and garden 


lily families, and flowers like the colum- 
bine with long horns. 

For these specialized flowers the insect 
visitors which go after nectar must have a 
long proboscis. These are the butterflies, 
moths and bees. For this reason the red 
clover is known as a bumblebee flower. It 
cannot be successfully pollinated by any 
other insect because it fits exactly the 
bumblebee’s body and the depth of the 
nectar is just right for the length of his 
proboscis. The monks-hood is another 
bumblebee flower. If you made a plaster 
cast of it you would find that it is almost 
a replica of the bee’s body. 

In general, bees prefer blue flowers. The 
butterflies, on the other hand, have a pref- 
erence for red flowers. Lilies, the fringe 
orchis and cardinal flower are specialized 
for them it appears. So are the Deptford 
pink and the fire pink. Moths like funnel- 
shaped flowers with deep nectar. Many 
moths work at night and their favorite 
color is, therefore, white. The honey- 
suckle, hedged bindweed and jimson weed 
are typical moth flowers. However, the 
yellow evening primrose is an important 
exception to the color preference, but this 
is a hawk-moth flower. 

The majority of late Summer field 
flowers are known as social flowers. They 
attract and use the services of all sizes and 
kinds of insects. These are members of the 
carrot family, like Queen Anne’s lace, and 
yarrow, both having broad landing stages 
and many little flowers in clusters. The 
same is true of the members of the com- 
posite family—daisies, asters, black-eyed- 
Susans and goldenrod. The important fea- 
ture of these flowers is the fact that the 





This illustration shows the stamen 
mechanism of the turtlehead (Che- 
lone glabra). The “wishbone” is 
exactly the right size for bee to push 
between, thus slightly separating the 
stamens. This results in a pollen 
mass, shown on top of the stamens, 
being deposited on a bee’s back and 
riding away with him. 


nectar is visible and rides high. These 
flowers are not discriminating. Their col- 
laborators include flies, tiny gnats, ants, 
stink bugs, huge wasps and dragonflies. 


—Rutherford Platt. 
New York, N. Y. 





When a honeybee approaches a flower he extends his proboscis while still in midair. 
The white area on the bee’s hind leg is a ball of pollen, collected to take back to the 
hive for the larve to eat. It is carried in a special pollen basket. 
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Fresh Vegetables for Canning 


GLANCE at the shelves in many 

grocery stores should be sufficient to 
stimulate the home canning of vegetables 
and fruits. This is the season in which 
work of that kind should be actively under 
way, and home gardeners are in a particu- 
larly favorable position, especially as re- 
gards vegetables. It is very important that 
vegetables which are to be canned should 
be perfectly fresh and the city housewife 
sometimes finds it difficult to meet these 
requirements. 

When the vegetables can be harvested 
just as they are needed, the finished product 
is very sure to be satisfactory. It is well to 
remember that young beets and young car- 
rots are much better for canning than those 
which are fully mature. Beets which are a 
uniform dark red give the best-colored 
product. All greens, like Swiss chard, beet 
tops and dandelions, should be canned the 
day they are picked. When canning toma- 
toes it is particularly important that they 
be well ripened and free from decay. Corn 
should be canned as soon as possible after 
being picked and should be used while it 
is still in the milk stage. 

It is important to remember that spoil- 
age in home canned vegetables is due, as a 
rule, to imperfect containers and to care- 
lessness or mistakes in applying instruc- 
tions. It is very important, however, that 


the vegetables being canned should be in 
perfect condition. No attempt should be 
made to can wilted vegetables. The fact 
must be kept in mind, in some sections, 
that hard water tends to discolor and 
harden some vegetables and should be 
avoided. Cooking salt is better than table 
salt in all canning operations as table salt 
is likely to leave a white precipitate in 
the jar. 

Emphasis should be laid on the fact that 
vegetables which have been canned by the 
water bath process, except tomatoes, should 
not be eaten when the cans are opened until 
the food has been removed from the jars 
and boiled vigorously in an uncovered ves- 
sel for 10 minutes. This should be done be- 
fore the food is tasted, as it may contain 
a harmful substance which is not destroyed 
by the cooking that the vegetables get in 
the can. 

No such precaution is necessary when 
a pressure cooker is used, but inasmuch as 
pressure cookers are difficult to obtain now, 
the water bath method probably will be 
widely followed this year. It proves suc- 
cessful when the vegetables are freshly 
gathered, prepared in small amounts and 
canned quickly. The suggested budget 
given below provides for one canned vege- 
table and one canned fruit daily during 
the 30 weeks period from October to May. 
Tomatoes are planned for three to four 
times a week. 








CANNING BUDGET“ 











VEGETABLES 
Product Number of Servings | Amount for One Person 
a Select from this group 
~are~ three to five times a 11 to 19 quarts 
Snap Beans wast 
Broccoli 





Tomatoes and ‘or 


Tomato Juice week 


Three to four times a 


11 to 15 quarts 





Beets 
Carrots 
Corn 


. week 
Peas or Lima Beans 





Select from this group 
two to four times a 


714 to 15 quarts 








celery, greens, onions, squash, turnips. 


In addition use one fresh or stored vegetable daily. This may include cabbage, 


FRUITS 





Applesauce 
Berries 
Cherries 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 
Rhubarb 





Select from this group 
seven times a week 


35 quarts 











—— 





*Prepared by the University of Connecticut Extension Service. 











en 
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Combating Cabbage Pests 


XTENSIVE experiments conducted 

over the past nine years have shown 
clearly that cabbage worms alone are capa- 
ble of causing from 25 to 30 per cent 
reduction in yield as well as a marked re- 
duction in the quality of the crop. Cab- 
bage aphids may cause even greater losses 
in yield and quality. Much of this loss can 
be prevented by a carefully planned and 
executed insecticidal program, especially 
in years of good prices. 

Three pests are largely responsible for 
losses in cabbage: the imported cabbage 
worm, the cabbage looper, and aphids. 
The imported cabbage worm is probably 
the most destructive of all, with the cab- 
bage looper causing an unsightly appear- 
ance by its feeding. A third worm, the 
caterpillar of the diamond back moth, is 
less important than the other two. 

Control consists in the use of lead arse- 
nate or rotenone either as sprays or as dusts, 
and where aphids are present the use of 
nicotine dust. Proper timing of the appli- 
cations, use of sufficient material, and 
applying the insecticides efficiently are 
essential for successful control. 


The Value of Bibb Lettuce 


N THIS day of gardens and sharing, I 

want to tell you of the best lettuce I 
have ever eaten. We used to get it from 
John Lewis Childs and it was called ‘Half 
Century.’’ He went out of business years 
ago and we lost the seed. Three years ago 
I found it at the home of a friend who 
came from Louisville, Ky. It is dark green 
when headed but has a white rib. It is 
hardy and easily grown and goes to seed 
quickly only in hot dry weather. 

A careless gardener left a lot of seed 
stalks at the side of the garden. When re- 
moved, there was a mass of little plants 
which when transplanted to a rich plot 
headed in a short time. As a matter of fact, 
this lettuce will also head without being 
transplanted; is almost never bitter and 
is very tender. It is now called “Bibb 
lettuce.”’ , 

—Mrs. James Maynard. 
Berlin, Md. 


Time to Pick Lima Beans 


HE time to pick lima beans is when 

they are still green, a fact which some 
amateurs seem to overlook. There is one 
good way to determine the exact condition 
of the pods, that is to press the blow end 
of the pod between the thumb and finger. 
If it feels spongy the garden maker may be 
sure that the beans are full grown and 
ready for the table. It may be hard, on the 
other hand, which will be a sign that the 
pod still contains material to be absorbed 
by the bean. 

























POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new bulletin 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 






Price 25 cents 






— 


Now RAGWEED 


Recent investigations suggest 
that ragweed may be controlled 
by an entirely new method 
involving the use of common 
borax. It appears possible, too, 
that borax can be used to de- 
stroy ragweed without injury to 
other plants. This discovery, if 
borne out by further experi- 
ments, has boundless possibili- 
ties and may do much to reduce 
hay fever suffering. 






















Eradication by all methods is 
given full consideration in the 
new bulletin 







“Ragweed and Its 


Eradication” 






Price 10 cents 


—, 


Both these bulletins may be 
obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 

































Making Use of Shrub Fruits 


UCH interest is being shown in fruits 

which have commonly been ignored 
in the past except by experimentally 
minded persons in various sections. Just 
now attention is being called to rose hips, 
to use the botanical name given the fruits 
of roses. 

It appears that oranges have been almost 
out of the market in England for several 
years. The fact has been discovered, how- 
ever, that the juice of rose hips contains 
even more vitamin C than is found in 
orange juice. Therefore, wide use is being 
made of these rose fruits in England, the 
juice being given to babies in place of 
orange juice. It appears that the fruits are 
picked when fully ripe and cooked in a 
little water. Then the juice is strained and 
a little sugar added to make a syrup. Two 
tablespoonfuls of this syrup is said to equal 
one-half cup of orange juice in respect to 
its vitamin C content. 

Some rose hips are, of course, very small 
and hardly worth picking. Others, like 
those of Rosa rugosa are as large as some 
plums and may be expected to supply a 
large amount of juice. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station 
in Fargo, N. D., has a very informative 
bulletin called the ‘‘Native Fruits of North 
Dakota and Their Use’’ which deals with 
many different kinds of fruits including 
some not often considered by homemakers. 
Among them is the shadbush or Juneberry 
(Amelanchier alnifolia) which, as it hap- 
pens, is also called the blueberry in the 
Northwest. This shrub is recommended as 
being worthy a place in the fruit garden 
as well as in the ornamental garden. Inci- 
dentally, the statement is made that when 
the plants are being transplanted the tops 
must be cut back almost to the ground, as 
the old stems rarely prosper. Juneberries 
are ready for use in early July but they do 
not make jelly. Then can, however, be 
canned with or without syrup for use in 
pies or made into fruit jams or sauce. They 
are very mild in flavor. 

According to this bulletin the red haw 
or thorn apple, the well-known hawthorn 
Crategus succulenta, produces fruit which 
makes delicious jelly if treated properly. 
However, the fruit is likely to be wormy 
on the tree and should be carefully in- 
spected. It does not make good jelly at a 
low temperature and therefore adding one- 
half apple juice or some lemon juice is 
advisable. 

Few people realize that the buffalo berry 
(Shepherdia argentea) is useful for jelly 
making. The fruits are hard to pick, how- 
ever, because of the thorns on the plants. 
The juice is said to be pale, milky, thick 
and to have a disagreeable odor, for which 
reason it should not be placed in the icebox 
with other foods. Little by little it becomes 
clarified but it always has a somewhat 
puckery quality. It seems buffalo berries 
were stored and dried by the Indians as 
food long before the coming of the white 
man. 
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The high bush cranberry (Viburnum 
americanum or V. trilobum) is a common 
ornamental plant in many sections, being 
highly prized for its brilliant red fruit. 
The bulletin points out that the plants are 
easily propagated by layering but grow 
slowly when transplanted. High bush cran- 
berries are very rich in pectin and highly 
desirable for jelly making. Berries may be 
used, according to this bulletin, as soon as 
they begin to show color. When picked 
very green, the jelly produced is light 
yellow in color but as the berries start to 
ripen the color changes to pink and the 
fully ripe fruits make the red product. At 
their prime, these berries make delicious, 
clear, sparkling bright red jelly of perfect 
texture and flavor. 


Bloodroot in the Garden 


E CAN be helpful to the conserva- 

tion cause by introducing many of 
the wild flowers into our gardens and natu- 
ralizing them. One very lovely Spring 
flower is the bloodroot, which blossoms 
the latter part of April. It spreads fairly 
rapidly and the seedlings are scattered with 
complete indifference as to the quality of 
the soil. To be sure the blossoms are not 
long lasting and are gone before the leaves 
are fully unfolded, but bloodroot is a 
charming addition to the garden, neverthe- 
less, and adapts itself readily to cultivation. 
There is a pink form which is lovely. 
There seems to be a slight difference in 
the leaves of this kind. 

Any reliable nursery dealing in native 
plants can supply bloodroot plants and 
once established the plants remain for 
many years. Grown in company with the 
small dicentras, bloodroot makes a hand- 
some Spring garden. In my garden, Dutch- 
man’s breeches and bloodroot provide a 
charming combination. 

The bloodroot leaves are attractive 
through the Summer, but as the Dutch- 
man’s breeches die down, it is wise to use 
them in small beds. 

As one becomes better acquainted with 
the little wild things, new fields are con- 
stantly being opened up, and one appre- 
ciates more fully the loveliness of our 
native plants. 

—Eda M. Crosby. 


Arrowsic, Me. 


SAVE TIRES and GASOLINE 


Be a conservationist, save car mileage, 
tires and gasoline NOW. 











Shopping by mail is a timely, economical 
and practical way for our readers to 
supply their gardening needs. 


Get the habit of buying regularly from the 
concerns advertising in HORTICUL- 
TURE. Complete satisfaction is assured 


by them to all mail order shoppers. 
If you can’t find it ask: ““Tel-U-Where”’. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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Top-quality American Bulbs 


Your chance to make border and 


group plantings of the loveliest 
of all Darwin tulips — cheerful bulbs 
blooms of glowing yellow May 
after May. Guaranteed to bloom 
next Spring. 


60 bulbs °3.75 
100 bulbs °5.95 











You save several dollars per 
100 at these pre-season prices. 
Bulbs will reach you pestpaid in 
perfect condition, with direc- 
tions. 


Seedsmen since 1818 





269 BRECK BLDG. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














STRAWBERRIES NEXT JUNE 


from POTGROWN PLANTS set out between 
August 15 and September 1. 


Patented GREEN MOUNTAIN EVERBEARING 
Prices: 12 for $1.50; 25 for $2.50; 100 for $8.00 


HOWARD 17, CATSKILL, MARSHALL and 
Prices: 12 for $1.00; 25 for $1.75: 100 for $5.00 
Please order early and mention “Horticulture” 
THE AIKEN NURSERIES, INC. 


Putney Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








Pick fresh Lettuce in December 
in Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 


Violas, Pansies, English Daisies, Violets and many 
other flowers will thrive long after the first killing 
frosts, safe from wind, rain, and animals. Sow 
hardy seeds in late Fall to have sturdy planis with 
enormous root systems for setting out early next 
Spring. 

Vegetables, too 


Sow Lettuce in 
September for a late 
Fall crop; make 
your Victory garden 
grow more: 

Automatic Ventilation. 
Portable— but sturdy. 
All glass—no shade. 
Useful all year ’round. 

Write for illustfated folder and full price list: 
STANLEY COBB, Dep’t W, 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








* * 























We grow many choice varieties of 


DAFFODILS 


Also TULIPS, IRIS, LILIES, MUSCARI, 
SCILLAS and many other varieties of 
FLOWERING BULBS 
A card will bring our new Fall Catalog 
WILSHIRE GARDENS 
Box 120-H 











Hoquiam, Washington 
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Growing the Streptocarpus 


HENEVER I mention “‘strepto- 

carpus’ people shudder and think 
of a throat disease. But what I really mean 
is a very lovely house plant. It is so beau- 
tiful and so much fun to grow that I like 
to pass on my experiences with it. 

The best time to begin a streptocarpus 
adventure is at this time, with seeds. The 
seeds are very minute, almost dust-like. 
They are best planted in a clean, washed 
clay flowerpot. In the bottom place plenty 
of broken crock or pebbles as drainage is 
essential. Over this a thin layer of sphag- 
num moss and sand; then comes the seed 
soil mixture—about one-third leaf mold 
or very light compost, one-third sharp 
sand, one-sixth garden loam, and one-sixth 
shredded sphagnum. While this mixture 
proves very satisfactory, any soil blend 
which is rich, light, spongy and sharp 
enough for drainage is good. 

The seed is sprinkled on the surface, 
then pressed lightly in. If kept moist (not 
at all wet) and dark, germination begins in 
less than two weeks. (To be truthful, I 
had to use a magnifying glass to see my 
germination.) First a very tiny leaf forms. 
Without exaggeration, I say that you have 
to watch closely—a glass helps, so that 
light (but not sun) can be given as soon as 
the sprout begins growth. This first leaf 
becomes fairly large before the second 
starts. These leaves are beautiful. They are 
long and wide, dark green with a soft vel- 
vety texture, making them highly attrac- 
tive by their own rights. 

As soon as the first leaf reaches an inch 
or so, the plants can be transplanted to 
three-inch pots. Then after about six 
months they should be shifted into six- 
inch pots. The growing mixture is like 
the seed soil, except a bit richer with less 
sand. 

During one Summer I kept my plants 
in a deep coldframe, shaded with a light 
cheesecloth. This proved very successful; 
it provided a cool, humid atmosphere with 
shade. In the Winter the plants stood on 
a window shelf. They received sun for 
only a little time each day. 

My plants began to bloom the second 
Winter—about 16 or 18 months from 
seed. They were worth the wait. Along 
the rib of each leaf, stalks with single buds 
arose. They opened into large deep trum- 
pets. Some were enamelly and very smooth, 
but my favorites were heavily ruffled. The 
colors ranged from pure royal blue to pure 
pastel orchid. Some flowers had throats of 
black, others white or yellow. The general 
effect is a deeper trumpeted gloxinia. But I 
like them better. The plant is handsomer, 
neater, more unusual. The position of the 
bleoms is highly attractive and the bloom- 
ing period is long. The plants can be 
divided, or new ones can be started from 
the leaves with just a little of the heel 
attached. 


—William Sanford. 
North Granby, Conn. 
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Burpee's 







Special mixture, all choice 
Giant Trumpets: yellow, white 
and bi-color. Large flowers on 
long, strong stems. Would cost 
much more separately: $] 

5 Bulbs 25c; 22 Bulbs 
120 Bulbs $5; postpaid. 

Burpee’s Red-Cupped Daffodils 

Spccial mixture; white or yellow 
petais with showy cups edged 2 | 
apricot, red or orange. 22 Bulbs 
y, Burpee’s Regal Lilies (FREE 
Fs Tulips, Daffodils, 





Immense, fragrant se 

white shaded lilac- pink tc.. t lant this 

ardy. Special: 15 Bulbs 1 fall. ) hewn dew y 
62 @ All 3 $1 Lots postpaid for $2.50 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


pop 117 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 


EVERGREENS 


Planted in August and 
September will be well estab- 
lished before Winter. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
West Newbury, Massachusetts 

















AmoucanCroun bulls 
COLCHICUMS parronus 


TULIPS + LILIES « CROCUS 
IRIS *« SCILLAS * MUSCARI 


Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


i 
Gardanvlle Bulb Growers 


WASHINGTON 





















aN HYACINTHS 





Wood Hyacinths (Sills ¢ have grace- 
fui bells on 15 inch stems; blue, pink, white 
Your choice of any 3 colors or mixed 
20 Bulbs '1°° - 100 Bulbs ‘45° 
v 
> Grape Hyacinths (Mascari). 8 inch 
Fe B) part of spikes; bright blue; last long time 


cat® 30 Bulbs ‘12° + 100 Bulbs ‘32° 


CONLEYS HE sson oun 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 









for 
YOUR GARDEN 
. to edge your perennial border! 
o % lant with bulbs! 
. . to lend color to your rock-garden! 
. to decorate your house! 
‘PITZONKA'S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $2.50 250 plants $5.00 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border 
—set plants 6 inches apart.) 
Send your order TODAY—we pay 
transportation. 
Ask for a copy of our Pansy booklet. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
P. 0. Box H Bristol, Penna. 


















BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 








IMPERATOR 
(Vivid Deep Blue) 


D. HARING _7/ 
(Sparkling White) 


YELLOW QUEEN 
' (Golden Yellow) 


Three lovely varieties of 
BULBOUS IRIS for your 
spring garden. Very hardy 
and easy to grow. Plant 
this fall for May flowers. 
Grow 24 inches high. 
Excellent CUT FLOWERS. 


45 bulbs, 15 each color, $1.00 
150 bulbs, 50 each color, $3.00 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 


F.LAGOMARSINOS Sons 


P. 0. Box 1115H SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


ZLOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
16 ounces treats 1 to 2 thousand sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00—16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50—5 lbs. $4.50 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 


'} Send for Complete 
CATALOG ot 





Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








FINE DAFFODILS 





Washington Grown 
Direct from the Grower 





Grown in the Pacific Northwest 
under the cool moist breezes of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the World’s most 
favored spot for the production of 
fine Daffodils. 


Our catalog lists 150 varieties, many 
new and rare. Copy on request. 


McLEAN BULB FARMS 
Route 1, Box 404, Elma, Washington 


Hulls. 
FALL PLANTING 


- reg Conley’s Oregon-grown bulbs produce 
3 “,, perfect spring gardens. Get fresh top 
« size bulbs direct from our farms 


7%, TULIPS © DAFFODILS + LILIES 

2 MUSCARI * SCILLAS - CROCUS 

a” > IRIS + WEST COAST NATIVES 
1941 Prices Prevail 


% 5 Send for Complete CATALOG - in Color! 


CONLEYS Beso Zoe 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 














Drying of Garden Herbs — 


Important facts which must be kept in mind 


N ADDITION to the fresh green leaves 

of such plants as majoram, savory, mint 
and parsley, herbs are available throughout 
the year in dried form. The preparation of 
dried herbs for food flavoring varies in 
method in accordance with the particular 
part of the plant being preserved. 

With seeds such as those of dill, corian- 
der and fennel the common practice is to 
pick the seed heads just before shattering 
takes place. In the case of such seeds as 
these, the dried product is usually preferred 
to fresh material. 

When it comes to drying other plant 
parts, there is one technique for drying 
top growth and another for removing the 
water from the roots. After digging the 
roots of such plants as chicory, dandelion, 
lovage, angelica and horseradish, they 
should be washed and then scrubbed. Next 
the roots should be split into lengthwise 
strips, these strips being spread thin and 
dried out of the sun in an airy place until 
freed of all perceptible moistuze. Complete 
drying is indicated by a brittle condition, 
which often is not assumed in less than ten 
days of drying at room temperature. The 
time of drying will, however, vary with 
the weather, the size of the root pieces and 
other local factors. 

The foliage or young growths of thyme, 
marjoram, sage, savory, parsley, celery and 
the mints are frequently dried for Winter 
use. The usual practice is to cut the top 
six inches of stem just before flowering 
takes place. After drying, the leaves are 
rubbed off. Sometimes the green leaves are 
removed from the stems before drying. 
Very often individual leaves are picked 
from the plants. With thymes and some 
other plants more than one cutting is pos- 
sible, while others such as marjoram, the 
whole stems are often removed for drying. 
The leaves of such perennial plants as sage 
should not be removed in too great quan- 
tity or too late in the season (after Sep- 
tember | on old plants) since to do either 
may endanger the life of the plants during 
the following Winter. 

After removal, the leaves are usually 
rinsed, especially if any spray residue is 
suspected of being present. The stems are 
then hung top down in bunches or spread 
on trays to dry. In many homes the attic 
with its windows opened has been found 
a good place for the operation. When dry- 
ing has taken place the leaves become 


brittle. Another test for dryness is to hold 
samples against the cheek. This cheek test 
has long been used by botanists when press- 
ing flower specimens. 

In addition to the ordinary culinary 
herbs this year will see the drying of 
numerous wild plants such as anise, hyssop, 
oswego tea and mountain mint for use as 
substitutes for tea. These tea substitutes 
need to be very carefully dried. Also, it is 
well to know all about any of them before 
using it liberally since some tea substitutes 
might prove injurious if consumed too 
often in too great amount. 

It is customary, although not necessary, 
when drying parsley or celery leaves to 
drop the foliage into boiling salted water 
for an instant, to shake them dry and then 
to place them in a cool oven. After drying 
and stem removal, herb products are usu- 
ally powdered and placed in air-tight con- 
tainers. It is important that the material be 
dry before packaging. 

The numerous everlasting flowers such 
as statice or helichrysum are also dried in 
bunches hung in a shaded airy place. For 
best results they should be cut before the 
blooms are fully expanded. 


Isatis in the Flower Border 


N VIEW of the sunny spot Isatis glauca 

is making in my perennial border this 
Spring, with its beautiful sprays of tiny 
lemon-yellow flowers, It should find for 
itself an abiding place with garden lovers 
that are looking for something a little 
“‘different’’. In the border it answers the 
same purpose as the gypsophila, although 
only with colors that blend with yellow. 
Mine happens to be a neighbor of the pur- 
ple and white hesperis or sweet rocket and 
the isatis adds greatly to the picture. Like- 
wise, when used in harmonizing color com- 
binations this plant is also very attractive 
in cut flower arrangements. 

Isatis is a member of the crucifer family 
and is easily started from seed. I gave mine 
no extra Winter protection in this climate 
and it seems to be perfectly hardy and 
happy in full sun. Also, the flowering 
stems that reach about three feet in height 
seem to take our not-too-gentle breezes in 
a good-natured way. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 
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ORDER NOW 
POTGROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants SULBS_fe 


22-24 West 27th Street 
Telephone MUrray Hill 4-7227 





INC. f 


New York 


Mult 
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Primulas in the Garden 


RIMULAS are among the most lovely 

of all Spring flowers. Yet each year 
when visiting many gardens I rarely see any 
primulas. All varieties like a shady cool 
spot with good loamy soil. Each year I 
try out a new variety and have found them 
all good. The Munstead Giants are among 
the most popular and easily grown and 
there is nothing prettier than a border 
of these lovely blooms in all the deeper 
shades and pastel tints, each flower stem 
holding great umbels of bloom. The first 
to arrive in my garden is Primula cash- 
meriana with lovely heads of lavender and 
white on strong 10- to 12-inch stems. 


English Cowslip 


The English cowslip comes in for its 
share of honors, too, because it is depend- 
able and early. It is also very useful in 
early Spring flower arrangements, before 
we have much else in our gardens. P. 
japonica is one of the most desirable mid- 
season bloomers, coming in many dark 
rich shades as well as all the lovely tints of 
pink, rose, flesh and white. Each plant has 
from two to five blooming stems when 
once established and each stem carries from 
four to five whorls of bloom lasting over a 
period of several weeks. It, too, must have 
a cool, shady place with some moisture, but 
one is well repaid for the extra time and 
work needed to prepare the proper loca- 
tion. Its flower stems reach to a height of 
18 to 20 inches. 

P. auricula is the only one I have found 
difficult, and I am sure my soil does not 
suit this particular type. It is very lovely 
when one can get it to bloom. The leaves 
of this variety are always attractive, being 
a soft, light green. This year I shall try 
P. bulleyana. 

By choosing varieties carefully, one can 
extend the blooming period well up to the 
middle of June. In my estimation pri- 
mulas are among the aristocrats of the 
garden. They are easily grown if one pro- 
cures fresh seed. This is important, as the 
seed loses viability if kept over a long 
period. I save and sow my own seed when- 
ever I can. If I buy I ask for fresh seed. 


Germinating Seeds 


Just after I harvest my seed, I sow it in 
properly prepared soil using good garden 
soil loam, sand, and peat moss. _ 

I keep moist and well shaded until the 
seed germinates. When the seedlings have 
two to four true leaves I transplant two 
or three inches apart. Later in the Fall they 
are planted out in the open, where I let 
them bloom the first season. I select my best 
plants from these and the second year they 
are placed in my garden, where I want 
them to bloom. I discard the poor plants. 
Primulas are very easy to transplant any 
time. I move mine when in full bloom and 
can see no damage if the work is done 
carefully. 

—Mrs. J. D. Allen. 
Salem, W. Va. 
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A GOODLY NUMBER OF 
HARDY BULBOUS PLANTS 


are now ready for planting and include amongst 
others the following: 


COLCHICUMS in 12 varieties including amongst others these fine 
varieties: The Giant, Premier, Bornmuelleri, Autumnale major, 
Autumnale alba giganteum and that outstandingly beautiful 
variety Speciosum album, which is the gem of the entire family. 
This latter variety is 75 cents each, $9.00 per dozen. 


Ornithogalum arabicum, fine bulbs, $1.25 dozen. 
Sternbergia lutea, 20 cents each, $2.00 dozen. 


These charming IRIS are all hardy and also force easily in the 
home: Reticulata, $1.75 dozen. Reticulata J. C. Dyt, $2.00 dozen. 
Danfordiz (yellow), $2.00 dozen. Histrioides major, $4.00 dozen. 


We also have Oxalis, Nerines, Lachenalias, Morzas, and other 
varieties. 





We will a little later have CROCUS in 25 varieties, including some 
lovely species. 


Hardy Cyclamen. Large stocks of British Tulips in 100 varieties. 
Galanthus, Scillas, Muscaris, Eranthis (Winter Aconites), Ameri- 
can Fritillarias, Scillas, Ixiolirions, Camassias, Leucojums and 
other bulbs. In Narcissus we will have nearly 200 varieties in- 
cluding a fine collection of the small species suitable for pot cul- 
ture or the rock garden. 





LILIUMS. These we will have in wide variety. Candidums will 
be ready after August 15 at $4.50, $6.00, $7.50 per dozen. 
Testaceums, excellent bulbs, in September at $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 
each. Many lilies will be ready after September 1. 


Many native bulbs and plants ready in September including 
Trilliums, Sanguinarias, Cypripediums, Dodecatheons and other 
varieties. 


Limited stocks only of the beautiful Double Bloodroot varrying 
38 petals per flower, $1.50 each. An excellent stock of the pure 
white Cypripedium acaule alba, 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. 


OUR NEW BULB CATALOGUE WILL BE READY AFTER 
SEPTEMBER 1 AND WILL BE MAILED 
FREE ON REQUEST. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 

















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (24 issues). Please send it to: 
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Read nw A Fall’s the ideal time 
to plant--how to gain a season 

-in this free book from the 
Rose Capital of America. 
In natural! color it shows out- 
standing new Roses of 1943, and #4 
all the favorites in the Parade 
of Modern es--in- 
cluding the sensational 
Pinocchio, also Peren- 
nials and Fruits, for 
your Victory Garden. 
Guaranteed tolive and 
bloom. Gain a year-- 

write today. 


Jackson & Per 


282 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 





PANSY and PRIMROSE SEED 


Exceptionally large blooms, unusually 
wide and brilliant range of colors and 
shades, including pastels. Fresh seed. 
Complete cultural directions with each 


order. Packet $1.00, half packet .50. 


Herbert F. 
THE CLARKES Yorguerite B. 


Route 1, Clackamas, Oregon 


Growers 











Unique, quaint little golden- 
yellow trumpets, wide-open; 
like tiny hoop petticoats, 14 
in. across, on6-in. stems.Guar-& 
anteed to bloom. Plantthis fall. 
Special, postpaid: 6 Bulbs 25c; 
25 Bulbs $1.; Bulbs 


1 $3.75. 
Fall Bulb Gook FREE--Tulips, Daffodils, ete. fer, 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. , 


119 Burpee Building, - 
Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of old and 
new varieties, at attractive prices. Our Catalog 
names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. 


HAEKMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


Maryland 








Berlin 





ALLIUM GIGANTEUM 


A rare garden novelty, growing 5 to 6 feet tall. 
The tall, slender stems ‘produce a large purple ball 
of bloom in July. Easy to grow and very hardy. 
Large bulbs, 4 for $1.00, postpaid 
Ask for our 1942 catalog of tulips, narcissus, iris 
and other hardy bulbs. 


FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 





Grown Hoses 


Z WORLDS FINEST 


2, Oregon Y 


Write for your FREE Copy of my 
j Catalog illustrated in full color. 


N. Van Hevelingen 


3870 NE Glisan St 





Garden Books Most 
in Demand 


HE following is a list of the 

books which have been most in 
demand in the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, during the 
past month. The books are arranged 
in the order of their popularity, as 
judged by the present waiting list. 
Camp Stoves and Fireplaces, by A. D. 


Taylor. Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Flowers and Their Travels, by F. M. 
Fox. Bobbs-Merrill. 1936. 

The Food Garden, by E. and L. Blair. 
Macmillan. 1942. 

Garden Easily, by H. K. Morse. Scrib- 
ner’s. 1942. 

Herbs, Their Culture and Uses, by R. E. 
Clarkson. Macmillan. 1942. 

Knowing Your Trees; rev. ed., by G. 
H. Collingwood. American Forestry 
Association. 1942. 

Magic in Herbs, by L. de Sounin. Bar- 
rows. 1941. 

Plant Doctor; 2d ed., by C. L. Westcott. 
Stokes. 1940. 

Rose Annual, 1942, from American 
Rose Society. 

Sunset’s Flower Arrangement Book, by 

. T. Welch. Sunset Magazine. 

1942. 




















A New Condensed Herb Book 


“Try Growing Herbs,’’ compiled by Helen 
M. Whitman for the New York Unit, Herb 
Society of America. Published by The Tool 
Shed Press, Bedford, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Cultural directions are given for 47 
herbs, most of which were formerly im- 
ported from other countries but must now 
be grown in this country. In addition to 
information concerning the plants and 
their behavior, space is given for a com- 
plete record as to cultural experience and 
yield. 

The whole idea of this little book is 
to encourage widespread experimentation 
with rare herbs with the thought that 
American production can be built up. At 
the moment, the greatest need is for experi- 
mentation with these essential minor crops, 
testing the suitability of soil, climatic con- 
dition and the cost of production in vari- 
ous localities in the United States. The 
book is bound in paper covers, but is well 
printed and is skilfully arranged for ready 
reference. 


Suggestions for Home Owners 


“Right in Your Own Backyard,”’ by Harold 
Wallis Steck. Published by George W. Stewart, 
Publisher, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.75. 


In this book are detailed instructions for 
building walks, walls, fences, gates, play 
areas, patterned paths and the other fea- 
tures that go to make a garden a living 
part of one’s home. A major portion of the 
book is given over to a collection of plans 
and sketches by Harrie Wood. 
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SCENTED GERANIUMS 


We have an interesting collection of 25 vari- 
eties. Send for complete list, which also in- 
cludes many rare variegated leafed varieties. 


MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
654 Western Avenue, Magnolia, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


VIOLA SEEDS—Our first offering of seed from 
choice named (Enchantress, Jersey Jewel, Radio, 
etc.) perennial varieties. Blooms are large, stems 
long. Color range includes yellows, whites, blues, 
purples, wines and roses. Generous mixed packet 
$1.00. Quantity limited. Harper Viola Gardens, 
Scappoose, Oregon. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, 
pubescens, spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00; 
25 Wildflowers, our selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. 
Postpaid. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 

DAFFODILS for Naturalizing. Barri Conspicuus 
Figaro. Early and late Poeticus. Also mixture 12 
good varieties earliest to latest $2. 00 hundred, 
$17.50 thousand. Grape Hyacinths “Heavenly 
Blue” also Star of Bethlehem, fifty $1.25. Summer 
Snowflake $1.50 dozen prepaid. Howard Gardens, 
Republic, Mo. 


BEGONIAS—50 named varieties. Star of Bethle- 
hem in 4-inch pots—blue—white—$1.00. Rare 
house plants. Write for price list. Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


HEMEROCALLIS: Plant now. Send for prices of 
our new varieties selected from thousands of seed- 
lings in our gardens. J. B. S. Norton, 4922 40th 
Place, Hyattsville, Md. 


TULIP BULBS: Oregon Grown. Special: 100 
Mixed Bulbs, large size, postpaid $4.85. Send for 
free list 40 varieties. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Sherwood, Oregon. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. 
Send for List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR THE BEST DAFFODILS write for big new 
catalog of Hermitage Gardens originations, novel 
ties, and popular varieties. Edwin C. Powell, Rock- 
ville, Rt. 2, Maryland. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 












































AUTEN PEONIES. Outstanding kinds, substan- 
tial price reductions. Free $1.50 peony with cer- 
tain orders. Send for list. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 


IRIS SPECIAL: One each, 10 popular varieties, 
labeled for $1.25 Prepaid. LIATRIS—Spicata or 
Pychnostachia, 8 for $1.00 Prepaid. Oakdale 
Gardens, Hudson, N. H. 


BULB CATALOG. Tulips, 8 pages,—many new 
and rare. Unusual bulb species. Oopy free. Tulip 
Grange, Bow, Wash. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, be = 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Sprin 
Pa., Drawer 15. 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS—15 varieties, 
all different, labeled, P imi tem only $1.00. New 
varieties guaranteed. nd your list along with 
your order. Sample of three variéties sent for 25c. 
Sanford Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio 


MOST UNUSUAL GARDENS—rock, wall, peren- 
nial, etc.—life work of devotee. Pleasant, modern- 
ized house attached. Winsted, Conn. Quiet sanc- 
tuary, only few blocks from business center. No 
transportation difficulties. Gardens contain many 
rare, expensive alpines, rock plants, bulbs, peonies, 
irises, etc. Perfect home for real garden lovers 
Priced right. Write Mrs. Frank Nelson, Riverton, 


Conn. 
HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER, male or female. 
Familiar with nursery stock. Telephone Needham 
0864 for appointment or write Winslow Nurseries, 
Needham, Mass. 


























POSITION WANTED 








WORKING HEAD- GARDENER: American citizen 
with 35 years’ experience in all branches of horti- 
culture, eastern states and Oalifornia. Early train- 
ing in Holland at one of the Dutch horticultural 
schools. Exceptional references. Married, 100° 
family. Box 110, Prides Crossing, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Gladiolus Exhibition 


co-operating with the 
New England Gladiolus Society 
AUGUST 19 and 20 


Exhibition of the Products 
of Children's Gardens 
AUGUST 27 and 28 





Dahlia Exhibition 


co-operating with the 
Dahlia Society of New England 
SEPTEMBER 12 and 13 





Victory Harvest Show 


with the co-operation of 


The Advertising Club of Boston 
SEPTEMBER 28, 29 and 30 


Admission to all these exhibitions 
will be free. 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





MID-SUMMER SHOW 


featuring 


Gladiolus, Annuals, 
Perennials, and Vegetables 


August 12 2:30P.M. to 10 P.M. 


August 13 9A.M.to 5P.M. 
(Originally scheduled for August 19) 


in the interest of 


The VICTORY GARDEN 
HARVEST SHOW 
MOVEMENT 


Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Honorary Chairman 


for the benefit of 


ARMY EMERGENCY AND 
NAVY RELIEF 


Admission: 25c 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. 
The privileges of membership are as 
follows: 


Subscription to “Horticulture.” 


Services of Field Secretary, and 
Consultant in Horticulture. 


Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 
admission. 


Garden Visits in the Spring. 
Library—circulating privilege. 
Year Book. 


Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 


“KITCHEN GARDEN GUIDE” 
for your VICTORY GARDEN. 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


—_——_>_—_—_ 

Office and Library Hours: 
June 15 — September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 











CHOOSEY HEMEROCALLIS 


August Pioneer, late chrome; Autumn Haze, pale 
apricot; Bijou, fulvous red; Chloe, burnt orange; 
Crown of ld, yellow orange; Dauntless, yellow 
gold dust; Patricia, pale yellow; Peach Blow, soft 
peach; Rajah, red; Sharon, flush orange; Sunny 
West, bright yellow. 
Select 3 for $4.25 
Write for our Catalogue — including the best IRIS 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 

The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 


IRIS KAEMPFERI 


Most Gorgeous Perennial 
Single and Double, All Colors 
Divisions 8 for $1. Whole plants 2 years old, 
6 for $1. 3 years old, 4 for $1. We have grown 
the above over 25 years and have not received 
a complaint as to quality. 
BRIERDYKE, YARDLEY, PENNA. 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Do you grow some of the recent novelty Daffodils? 
If not, you are missing some of the real joy of gar- 
dening. Why not have a few of these finest of early 
Spring flowers in Your Victory Garden to dispel 
Winter’s drabness and gloom! Ask for your copy 
of my catalogue which also lists Gladioli. 


CRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 


HARDY PRIMROSES 


Plant these now in partial shade for 
early Spring bloom 

















5 Primula Munstead Strain .......... $1.10 
D PR a gc iceceseese ss 1.10 
5 Primula Cachemiriana ............. 1.10 


Collection: 5 of each variety, postpaid.. 3.00 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 











PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale 











100 Ibs. Pulverized Sheep Manure ...... $3.25 
100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... 3.25 
100 Ibs. Bome Meal .. nec c ccc cvceee 4.00 
100 lbs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 
A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real ity Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
LsBSTARLISNED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 21 O gee 


August, 1942 








COMING EXHIBITIONS 




















Aug. 6. Rangeley, Me. Rangeley Lakes 
Garden Club Flower Show at the Casino 
of the Rangeley Lakes Hotel by the 
courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Day. 

Aug. 12-13. New York, N. Y. Mid-Summer 
show of the Horticulturai Society of 
New York. 

Aug. 19-20. Damariscotta, Me. Thirteenth 
annual flower show of the Old Bristol 
Garden Club at the Wenock Country 
Club. 

Aug. 19-20. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Ex- 
hibition at Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 27-28. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of 
the Products of Children’s Gardens at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 5-6. Villa Park, Ill. Sixth Annual 
Fall Flower Show of the Men’s Garden 
Club of Villa Park. 

Sept. 12-13. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibi- 
tion at Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 18. Ardmore, Pa. Nineteenth Annual 
Fall Flower Show in the Woman’s Club 
Building. 

Sept. 28-30. Boston, Mass. Victory Har- 
vest Show at Horticultural Hall. 


The Morris Arboretum’s Tours 


HE following are the remainder of the 
Morris Arboretum’s Spring and Fall 
series of outdoor lecture tours to be held at 
the arboretum in Chestnut Hill, Pa., in 
1942. These tours will begin promptly at 
2:30 p.m. at the Administration Building. 


September 26: ‘'Poisonous Plants of Farm and 
Garden.”’ Led by D. Walter Steckbeck. 

October 10: “‘Man and Nut Trees.’’ Led by 
J. Russell Smith. 
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Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea, minus 
One of our Rare Alpines 
Strong Plants 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Collection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our Free Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES Barre, Vermont 


CORYDALIS BULBOSA 


Rare species with fine ferny foliage and short 
spikes of lilac purple flowers in early spring. 
Light shade or full sun. 

Strong bulbs, 6 for $1.25, 12 for $2.50, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to October 1st, located on Route 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., and six miles 
from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1942 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in, up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 































ore Fr x 
gp large, deep blue bells 
aay in April. 6-in. spikes. 

™ Superior Armenia- 

ay 6cum kind. Postpaid: 

i ae GBulbsl0c; 65 for $1 
? a Fall Bulb Book FREE, 

W. Atiee Burpee Co., 118 Burpee Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — or — Clinton, lowa 









FREE! 
20 


ANOTHER 


If You Order Immediately 
All different from any plants offered before in this publication this season 


The field in which these Iris are planted 
must be vacated, therefor this Free Plant Offer 
will hold good for a limited time only. These 
are all fine, strong, 2-year-old plants; in fact, 
about the finest I have ever shipped. They will 
be sent direct from my Iris Ranch at Grand- 
view, Washington, where soil and climatic 
conditons produce magnificent plants which 
will flower profusely in any part of the 


country. 


Each group represents a varied color range 
and a flowering season of about 2 months and 
includes early and late flowering varieties— 
Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrids, Autumn Flower. 
ing Iris, etc. 

Order now, while selections are complete 
and I can still send you FREE 6, 12, or 20 
carefully selected plants, depending on how 
many collections you order. 





~ 





COLLECTION No. 4 


6 GorgeouslIris FREE 


HAPPY DAYS—44 in. Tle hybridizer’s dream come true. 
Deep yellow hybrid; largest and one of the finest 
yellows. 

SITKA—48 in. Early, very fragrant magnificent white of 
huge size. 

SUPER AUTUMN KING—3O0O in. Improved Spring and Fall 
flowering. Blue-purple bicolor. 

TALISMAN—38 in. Delightfully fragrant. Yellow and flame 
colors of the Talisman Rose. 

MT. ROYAL—-36 in. Extraordinarily fragrant. 
blue-purple. 

RHEINGAUPERLE—32 in. Early. Apple blossom fragrance; 
luscious pink tone. A real gem. 


The above group of 6 varieties will be furnished 
Free if you will send your check or ye order 
for $2.50 in payment of the following collection 
of 14 Gorgeous Iris. 


“TALISMAN” 


COLLECTION 


14 Delightful Iris for $2.50 


EVELYN BENSON—39 in. SILVER MEDAL WINNER. A 
gorgeous uniform carmine, extremely free flowering. 
ROSE DOMINION—38 in. American Beauty Rose color, 

flaring falls, vivid golden deard. 

SACRAMENTO—410 in. Huge white flowers with feather- 
stitched edging of red-purple. 

SANDIEGO—-16 in. Huge flowers of deep blue. My own 
choice of all the deep blues. 

HAMADAN—18 in. Unique, Ruffled standards and flaring 
falls of uniform rich violet. White throat with purple 
veins. Styles metallic bronze. 

HELIOS—44 in. Enormous soft lemon yellow flowers, pol- 
ished ivory finish. 

NUMA-ROUMESTAN—36 in. A fine bright red toned vari- 
ety. Color uniform throughout. 

NINGALL—46 in. A lovely blend of soft pastel colors. 
Rosy-buff and Hays lilac. 

ROMOLA—38 in. Exquisitely fragrant. Originally $35.00 a 
plant. Deep Persian rug blend 


Gigantic 


MIDGARD—30 in. Enchanting soft pink and soft yellow 1 


blend. Flowers nicely frilled. 
RED VELVETEEN—236 in. Entire 
Very attractive. 
RONDA—306 in. A real 5 star red-toned Iris and one of 
the very fine ones in this color. 
SENLAC—40 in. Delightfully fragrant. A unique and very 
lovely mulberry tone. 
SOLFERINO—56 in. Early. 
high. A prodigious bloomer. 


The 14 varieties listed above, with the 6 Free 
Iris mentioned, present catalogue value $4.00, 
will be sent to you on receipt of your check or 
money order for only $2.50. 


flower like red velvet. 


Bright pink-toned shoulder 





COLLECTION No. 5 


6 Beautifullris FREE 


SHINING WATERS—<d4 to 5 ft. Early. Very sweet frag- 
rance. A delightful soft blue. Sparkles in the sunlight. 
One of my special favorites. 

VOLTIGEUR—18 in. Extremely fragrant. Standards 
Bishops Purple; Falls rich velvety deep mahogany red. 

WASATCH—40 in. The No. 1 ‘‘Plicata’’. Huge white flow- 
ers with a blue feather-stitched border. 

NANOOK—<44 in. Exquisite new ivory colored. Amber edges 
and orange veining at throat. 

LOCHINVAR—38 in. Very Early. Gigantic brilliant blue 
flowers; very profuse bloomer. 

— in. Spicy fragrance. Pinkish cinnamon pastel 
lend. 


The above group of 6 varieties will be furnished 
Free if you will send your check or money order 
for $2.70 in payment of the following collection 
of 14 Gorgeous Iris. 


“SHINING WATERS” 


COLLECTION 


14 Magnificent Iris for $2.70 


PEGGY BABBINGTON—2S8 in. Deep clear uniform yellow, 
wax-like petals. Flowers early spring and fall. 

MY MARYLAND—<48 in. Fragrant. Magnificent, huge, bril- 
liant coloring. Petunia Violet and deep velvety Amaranth 


Purple. 

PURISSIMA—48 in. Early. Snow white, perfect form, wax- 
like substance. Considered the most perfect white iris. 

RED DOMINION—<42 in. Fragrant. Clear lustrous deep red 
Standards. Velvety red falls. 

ROMANCE—36 in. Fragrant. Silver Medal Winner. Un- 
usual color, uniform satiny lustrous rosy-bronze. 

THURATUS—=34 in. New so-called black iris, really a rich 
blackish-prune-purple. 

THAIS—42 in. Early. Very sweet fragrance. Huge flowers, 
attractive pink tone. 

SUNGLOW—34 in. Fragrant. Exquisite wax-like creamy 
white, perfect form, profuse bloomer. 

SACHEM—40 in. Very fragrant. A very lovely rich red 
toned bicolor. 

NAZARIN—32 in. A highly-rated Hardy Pogocyclus Hy- 
brid. Purplish-violet Standards, darker Falls, beautifully 
marked. 

AMBERA—36 in. Very early. Exquisitely fragrant. A fine, 
large early-flowering yellow. 

ROSE PETAL—48 in. Sweetly scented, clear uniform deep 
rose-petal pink. $20.00 a plant a few years ago. 

VENUS DE MILO—<44 in. Second choice for Dykes Medal 
in 1936. Gigantic. Pure snow white. 

PHEBUS—A2 in. A beautifully well formed smooth soft 
canary yellow. 


The 14 varieties listed above, with the 6 Free 
Iris mentioned, present catalogue value $4.05, 
will be sent to you on receipt of your check or 





money order for only $2.70. 


COLLECTION No. 6 


6 Exquisitelris FREE 


NARANJA—40 in. Tied for 2nd choice Dykes Medal 1939, 
new pure orange color. 

IMPERIAL BLUSH—44 in. Fragrant. New soft pink-toned. 
One of the 3 largest and finest in this class. 

SHIRAZ—36 in. Fascinating Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrid, 
Violet tones, beautifully marked. 

ROSE ASH—36 in. Early. Fine, huge flower of heavy sub- 
stance. Popular new dusty-rose color. 

WINNESHIEK—36 in. My preferred ‘‘black”’ iris, the actual 
color is deepest midnight blue-violet. 

TITUS—30 in. Early. A lovely pink-tone. Flowers about 2 
weeks ahead of most pink irises. 


The 6 exquisite irises listed above will be given 
Free with the following group of 14 varieties 


for $3.00. 
“SUNBURST” 


COLLECTION 


14 Superb Iris for $3.00 


QUEEN ANNE—836 in. Early. Exquisite. In a color class by 
itself. Beautifully creped, cream color with faint bronze 
overcast, 

NOWETA—30 in. Frilled soft pink and soft yellow blend; 
flush of electric blue in the falls. 

SOUTHLAND—24 in. Sensational new deep golden yellow 
that flowers Spring and Fall. 

RED FLARE—4A0 in. A new brilliant blood-red variety, with 
a vivid golden beard. 

SOUV. DE LOET, MICHAUD—A0 in. Very large perfect 
flowers in a lovely soft sky blue. 

SUNLIGHT—36 in. One of our largest and finest soft yel- 
lows. Superb as a cut flower under artificial light and 
magnificent in the garden. 

ZUNI—40 in. Huge flowers of an unusual rich glowing 
red-brown color, suffused copper. : 

DAFFODIL—412 in. Large free-flowering clear Daffodil 
yellow of good substance. 

ABELARD—30 in. Very early. Standards rosy-fawn. Falls 
rich velvety mahogany. General effect mahogany red. 
VESTAL FLAME—<45 in. Delicious sweet locust fragrance. 
A new glistening cream with a bright yellow halo at 

the center. 

ALLUPE—40 in. Sliver Medal Winner. A delightful soft 
pink and soft yellow blend. 

CARFAX—42 in. Sliver Medal Winner. Richest red-purple. 
Falls very velvety. Profuse bloomer. 

AL-LU-WE—40 in. Ruffled Standards like pure metallie 
bronze; brilliant red-toned falls; bronze border. 

GRACE STURTEVANT—36 in. Very rich red-brown and 

earmine blend. 
The 14 varieties listed above, with the 6 Free 
Iris mentioned, present catalogue value $4.70, 
will be sent to you on receipt of your check or 
money order for only $3.00. 
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att 3 couections *725 
WITH 20 VARIETIES.. 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


the following, express collect: 


(] “TALISMAN” Collection. $2.50 with 6 FREE plants as described. 
(“SHINING WATERS” Collection. $2.70 with 6 FREE plants as described. 
() “SUNBURST”’ Collection. $3.00 with 6 FREE plants as described. 

(UJ ALL 3 COLLECTIONS. $7.25 with 20 FREE plants as described. 


(JIRIS AND PEONY BOOK (35c Postpaid): 


Name 


Address 


FREE 


THI CHECK ITEMS WANTED 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money order or check for $............ for which please send me 


Two Special Prize Iris will be given Free in addition to the 18 Free IRIS listed above if you order 


My book contain- 
ing more than 
100 varieties of 
Iris and Peonies illustrated 
in four colors 
free to all 
otherwise for 365c. 
tains more color work 
horticultural publications 
costing ten times as much. 


all 3 of the above collections. I believe I have enough of all varieties listed in these Special Offers to : 
all orders, but if the demand should be greater than I anticipate, I reserve the right to substitute equally 
good or better varieties for any Iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 


FROM THE WIFE OF A NOTED AUTHOR OF 
MANY HORTICULTURAL BOOKS — “My Iris 
purchased from you are perfectly gorgeous and I 
am beginning to love them almost more than any 
other flowers in my garden. I had no idea there 
were such beautiful flowers. I wear them as orchids 
too and they are lovely, plus fragrance.” 

FROM SOUTH AFRIOA (regarding a shipment 
sent through submarine infested waters) — “10U 
will be pleased to hear that the 100 Iris have 
grown splendidly and are very healthy.” 


RPohest Wayman 


Dept. B, Bayside, Long Island, New York 





